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"  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  that 
they  shall  no  'more  say,  The  Lord  liveth  wh.ch  brought  up 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  but  The 
ltd  liveth  which  brought  up  and  led  t^e  -ed  of  the  ho^^^^^^ 
of  Israel  out  of  the  north  country  and  from  all  countries 
whither  I  have  driven  them." 

*'  Give  me,  0  God!   give  him  or  her  I  love,  the  quenchless 
faith, 

BeUef  in  plan  of  Thee  enclosed  in  Time  and  Space, 

Health,  peace,  salvation  universal. 

Is  it  a  dream? 

Nay,  but  the  lack  of  it  a  dream, 

And,  failing  it,  life's  lore  and  wealth  a  dream 

And  all  the  world  a  dream." 
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CHAPTER  I 
URGENCY  OF  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

STUDENTS  in  any  department  of  sociology 
must  find  the  formulating  of  conclusions,  or  the 
making  of  recommendations,  a  task  of  extreme 
difficulty  at  this  particular  time.  Between  the 
schools  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  Mr.  Marvin  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  more  departmentalized  historians 
on  the  other,  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  whether 
more  light  for  the  present  is  to  be  gained  from 
scrutinizing  the  sources  and  story  of  separated 
national  institutions  or  from  estimating  broad 
tendencies  of  mankind,  had  been  growing  for  some 
years.  But  since  the  war  what  was  a  more  or  less 
academic  difference  of  view  has  become  an  every- 
day question.  Whatever  is  or  is  not  yet  interna- 
tionally established,  the  war  period  has  enforced 
international  communication ;  by  the  listener  in 
any  civilized  locality  voices  of  all  the  world  are 
"  picked  up  "  now,  willy-nilly.  And  the  consequent 
clamour  bears  hardest,  very  much  hardest,  on  the 
person  who  was  listening  intently  before  the  war  to 
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some  delicate,  small  quality  of  voice,  given  by  time 
and  slow  moulding  to  his  locality  or  department.  It 
is  as  though  a  painstaking  observer,  v^ho  had  long 
been  watching  and  analysing  from  his  window  the 
noises  of  a  street,  should  be  confronted  by  post- 
impressionist  vision  of  the  sound — buses,  police- 
man, drays,  taxis,  no  longer  outside  for  analysis — a 
composite,  inextricable  medley  flowing  in  at  his 
window. 

The  complication  of  voices  is  without  parallel.  It 
is  likely  enough  that  distance  makes  us  under- 
estimate the  jolting  of  minds  caused  always  by  a 
civilization's  changing  of  gear — from  family  to  tribe, 
from  tribe  to  petty  kingdom,  from  petty  kingdom  to 
nation.  In  the  day  of  these  changes  probably  none 
of  them  seemed  to  have  taken  place  "  naturally." 
None  the  less  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  no  earher 
period  in  history  can  the  road  of  social  progress  have 
appeared  bestrewn  with  such  various  obstacles. 
Even  if  at  any  time  so  many  obstacles  had  been 
lying  around,  they  would  not  all  have  had  to  be 
encountered.  In  England,  at  any  rate,  stumbhng- 
blocks  have  often  been  escaped  by  those  unaware  of 
their  existence  ;  difficulties  never  looked  at  in  theory 
have  fairly  often  solved  themselves  in  practice. 
Part,  indeed,  of  the  Enghshman's  present  difficulty 
lies  in  finding  himself,  without  any  national  gift  for 
theorizing,  obliged  now  to  formulate  his  beliefs  and 
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bring  forward  his  reasons,  because  conflicting  post- 
war legislation  and  political  controversies  oblige  him 
to  speculate  on  problems  which  previously  he  would 
only  have  been  concerned  with  when  manifested  in 
concrete  examples. 

Large  among  these  problems  is  the  question  of  how 
far  England's  present  denial  of  the  status  she  granted 
to  her  agricultural  labourers  in  the  latest  years  of 
the  war — the  reaction  of  her  Government  at  this 
moment  respecting  rural  wages,  education,  housing 
— is  proof  of  national  incapacity  to  bring  the  back- 
wardness of  the  English  peasant  community  into 
line  with  the  development  of  other  countries  of 
western  Europe,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  recalci- 
trance of  one  class  of  Englishmen  merely.  If  the 
present  reaction  in  English  rural  policy  is  inherent, 
inevitable,  then  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  before 
very  long  regulations  of  the  new  world  with  regard 
to  working  of  the  land  will  be  imposed  on  England 
from  without — through  the  agency  of  bodies  such 
as  The  International  Labour  Office  at  Geneva,  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  Rome. 
For  the  world-pressure  towards  better  conditions 
for  labourers,  with  consequent  application  of  im- 
proved farming  methods  in  order  to  produce  money 
for  these  better  conditions,  cannot  anywhere  arti- 
ficially be  stopped.  But  the  acute  problem  of  the 
present  arises  from  the  fact  that,  in  modern  days, 
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the  condition  of  war  incubates  a  whole  new  class 
which,  from  extraordinary  ignorance,  imagines  such 
currents  can  be  stayed  at  its  will.  The  true  danger 
in  the  country  districts  to-day,  as  it  was  in  the 
country  districts  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  from  the 
war-produced  type  of  farmer  who  seizes  upon  old- 
time  privileges  without  being  possessed  of  old-time 
characteristics. 

The  normal  sociological  student  who  is  usually  a 
townsman  does  not  readily  detect  this :  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  to  him,  the  attitude  of  all  except 
a  very  few  large  and  most  enhghtened  landowners 
towards  any  sort  of  State  control  of  the  conditions 
of  agriculture,  appears  incredibly  archaic.  But,  on 
the  whole,  and  whether  they  admit  it  or  not,  any 
opposition  shown  by  cultivated  persons  in  country 
districts  now,  towards  improved  housing,  education, 
and  payment  for  the  labourer,  is  hardly  more  than 
whimsical — a  flavour  and  colour  in  rural  life,  agree- 
able naturally  to  all  persons  of  taste,  is  disappearing, 
and  certain  extravagant  claims  are  advanced  for  the 
retention  of  it.  The  true  danger,  the  real  reaction- 
ary element,  is  in  the  small,  the  very  small,  farmer. 
Half  a  generation  ago  he  was  usually  a  village  shop- 
keeper— most  often  the  butcher.  His  education, 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  not  greater  than  the 
labourer's ;  but,  through  the  war  years,  he  has 
claimed  with  the  fullest  emphasis  what  he  conceives 
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to  be  "  upper  class  "  rights  and  practices.  He  set 
up  his  motor  during  the  war  (on  food-growing 
grounds  he  appHed  for,  and  almost  invariably 
received,  exemption  from  military  service)  ;  prac- 
tically he  was  free  from  rationing  of  food  ;  he  began 
giving  bridge  and  tennis  parties ;  his  daughters  were 
sent  to  boarding-schools.  The  one  thing  that  held 
his  far-too-suddenly-achieved  power  in  check  was 
the  being  compelled  to  pay  his  labourers  an  increased 
wage. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  most  of  this  happened 
also  with  the  smaller  war-profiteer  of  the  towns. 
The  difference  is  that  no  comparable  power — no 
power  in  fact  large  enough  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
State — accrues  to  so  slight  a  change  of  status  in  the 
towns.  Why  it  does  so  in  the  country  is  one  of  the 
matters  in  rural  life  we  have  presently  to  inquire  into. 
Meanwhile,  just  how  the  small  farmers  intend  to 
employ  their  power  in  retarding  modern  policies  in 
respect  to  the  labourer's  education,  housing,  wages, 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  their  candidates'  speeches 
at  County  Council  elections  this  spring.  Inevitably, 
during  the  war,  windbags  of  all  kinds  were  inflated. 
Since  the  armistice  most  have  been  pricked.  Bom- 
bast in  the  small  farmer  has  not  been,  because,  while 
the  Coalition  Government  has  relieved  him  of 
payment  of  a  statutory  wage,  he  has  been  entering 
what,  to  his  mind,  still  appears  the  impregnable 
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citadel  of  the  propertied  classes.  Without  know- 
ledge of  world  movements,  he  is  bolstered  in  his 
arrogance  by  the  single  factor  under  his  eyes — wide- 
spread unemployment.  Wiser  persons  than  he,  of 
course,  in  this  last  war,  relied  on  apparent  putting 
back  of  the  clock.  They  were  relying  on  something 
temporary  indeed.  National  peril  wakes  the  most 
ancient  instincts ;  but  the  swing  forward  again 
after  the  war  is  always  at  much  accelerated  pace. 
To  my  mind  it  seems  that,  of  all  men,  the  convinced 
Die-hard  type  of  Conservative  should  most  ardently 
pray  that  his  country  might  keep  out  of  wars.  For 
is  it  not  on  the  rebound,  after  war,  that  properties 
go  under — that  previously  privileged  classes,  faced 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  with  revolutionary 
threats  from  starving  populaces  and  the  arrogant 
impolicies  of  the  newly- enriched,  are  obliged  to 
ruinous  concessions  ? 

Just  twenty  years  ago  I  made  a  minute  and  careful 
inquiry  from  a  number  of  old  cottagers,  then  living, 
who  could  remember  the  taking  place  of  Enclosure 
in  their  own  villages,  as  to  their  parents'  view  of  the 
Enclosure  movement.  From  almost  all  I  heard  of 
some  resentment  occasioned  by  sharp  practice  on 
the  part  of  local  administrators  of  the  Acts  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  impression  clearly  made  on  my 
mind  was  that  the  English  labourers'  talk,  between 
1 815  and  1850,  had  been  more  concerned  with  two 
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other  matters  than  with  Enclosures.     One  of  these 
matters  was  the  grievance  at  the  increased  cost  in 
Hving  occasioned  by  being  obhged  to  go  for  daih' 
necessaries  to  the  village  shop.     Till  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Enghsh  peasant  had  bought  little  or 
nothing,  regularly,  in  cash — meat,  milk,  pigs,  seed, 
he  bartered  from  his  fellows  or  received  in  part 
payment  of  wages  ;    such  cloth  as  was  not  spun  in 
his  own  house  he  obtained  at  fairs,  or  from  a  local 
weaver,  such  as  the  William  Jones  I  have  described 
elsewhere,   who  was   always   willing   to  wait  until 
harvest-time  for  his  money.     The  peasant  did  not, 
until  the  nineteenth  century,  at  all  fully  experience 
the  effect  of  rising  prices.     These  actually  came  to 
him  only  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  minute 
industries    and   commercial   activities   of   the  very 
small  freeholder.       The  newer,   more  businesslike 
farmer  sent  his  produce  away  in  bulk  to  the  new 
manufacturing    towns  ;     and    at    this    time,    milk, 
butter,  and  in  rather  less  measure,  meat,  disappeared 
from  the  labourer's  table.     From  about  1815,  not 
only  did  the  peasant's  wage  lag  behind  the  towns- 
man's wage  (which  it  could   to  some  extent  afford 
to  do  while  the  countryman  was  fed  as  before),  but, 
except  through  town  methods  of  distribution,  his 
food  and  clothes  were  cut  off  from  him,  while  he 
was  without  the  townsman's  defence   against    the 
retailer  —  competition  between  shops.     From   the 
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time  that  the  labourer  came  to  deal  mainly  at  shops 
till  almost  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  village 
development  stopped  ;  roughly  speaking,  rural  life 
was  washed  for  a  hundred  years  out  of  the  stream 
of  national  development. 

For  practical  purposes  the  student  of  present 
English  rural  conditions  may  make  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  the  starting  point  of  his  survey. 
For  up  to  that  time  country  life  was  not  separate 
in  English  history.  The  eighteenth  century  had 
showed,  of  course,  a  rapid  increase  in  the  Enclosure 
of  Common  lands,  converting  the  smallest  peasant 
and  farmer  freeholders  to  wage-earners.  But  the 
Enclosure  Acts  were  part  of  a  general  economic 
movement.  With  the  incentives  to  corn-growing 
in  England,  given  by  the  rapid  increase  in  popula- 
tion which  took  place  between  1760  and  181 1  and 
the  protracted  foreign  wars,  farmers  had  increasingly 
felt  the  Common  Field  system  wasteful  of  time  and 
retarding  to  land  improvements.  The  peasant  had 
been  continuing  to  exist  under  the  old  system 
merely  with  the  aid  of  cottage  industries.  Between 
1760  and  1805  prices  had  trebled,  while  agricultural 
wages  had  doubled  only.  In  short,  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution  the  fabric  of  English  village  life  had  been 
shaken  fundamentally.  But  the  point  to  be  recog- 
nized is  that  this  shaking  was  experienced  in  common 
with  the  whole  of  the  nation — rural  life  was  in  the 
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national  stream,  and  was  being  swept  by  it.  The 
truth  about  the  latest  English  enclosures  is  that  they 
were  advocated  by  the  few  persons,  such  as  Lord 
Winchelsea  and  Arthur  Young,  who  were  much  con- 
cerned for  the  ills  that  had  been  falling  on  the 
peasants.  In  particular,  an  article  of  Lord  Win- 
chelsea's,  in  The  Annals  of  Agriculture  of  1796,  makes 
specifically  clear  that  the  evils  of  the  tied  cottage 
and  landlessness  of  the  labourer  had  been  brought 
about  wilfully  by  the  new  farmers,  and  that,  in  1796, 
these  ills  were  admittedly  a  consequence  of  the 
ousting  of  the  old  squires  and  yeomen  by  the  new 
landowners  the  Industrial  Revolution  had  thrown 
up.  From  1750  the  old  country  gentry  and  yeomen 
had  been  disappearing  before  increasing  taxation, 
new  farming  methods  requiring  capital,  and  rising 
standards  of  luxury.  The  labourers  had  been  fully 
conscious  of  this,  and  with  their  changed  masters 
their  own  loyalties  had  been  altering.  Yet,  with 
the  increasing  Napoleonic  peril,  the  cottager  rallied 
to  his  old  standards  and  leaders.  In  1803  and  1804  it 
was  repeatedly  remarked  that  the  labourer  was  show- 
ing himself  more  patriotic  than  the  town  worker. 

In  the  very  front,  in  fact,  of  the  minds  of  those 
old  cottagers  I  talked  with  twenty  years  ago  was  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  occupied  in  their  thoughts 
an  extraordinary  place.  Nothing  I  have  heard  or 
read  elsewhere  so  impressed  me  with  the  way  that 
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the  fear  of  Napoleon  permeated  English  life  as  did 
the  talk  of  one  of  these  old  people.  At  that  time 
(in  1902)  Richard  Kibble,  a  feeble  old  man  of  eighty- 
six,  was  tireless  in  giving  a  detailed  description  of 
the  order  of  battle  at  Waterloo — not  from  pro- 
fessional interest,  he  had  never  been  a  soldier  him- 
self, but  merely  because  he  had  learned  so  constantly 
and  vividly  from  his  parents  and  their  friends  of  the 
event  that  signalized  the  year  of  his  birth.  All 
through  their  lives,  he  told  me,  his  parents  would 
talk  of  the  speakers  for  Voluntary  Defence  Organiza- 
tions coming  into  every  hamlet,  and  of  the  way  the 
villages  vied  with  each  other  in  collecting,  even  half- 
pence, for  Government  Funds.  That  the  labourer's 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  struggle  culminating 
at  Waterloo  was  scant,  those  of  us  who  have  held 
country  houses  through  a  war  a  hundred  years  later 
will  not  need  to  be  told.  But  the  point  is  that  the 
peasant  of  18 14  felt  the  Napoleonic  War  his  concern 
— that  standards  he  had  anciently  served,  but  lately 
been  losing  sight  of,  under  stress  of  that  war 
recovered  vitality : — 

A  war  that  we  understood  not  came  over  the  world  and  woke 
Americans,  Frenchmen,  Irish ;   but  we  knew  not  the  thing 

they  spoke. 
They  talked  about  rights,  and  nature,  and  peace,  and  the 

people's  reign  : 
And  the  squires,  our  masters,  bade  us  fight ;    and  never 

scorned  us  again. 
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In  foam  and  flame  at  Trafalgar,  on  Albuera's  plains, 
We  did  and  died  like  lions,  to  keep  ourselves  in  chains, 
We  lay  in  living  ruins  :   firing  and  fearing  not 
The  strange  fierce  face  of  Frenchmen  who  knew  not  why 

they  fought, 
And  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  more  than  man  we  strained 

against  and  broke. 
And  we  broke  our  own  rights  with  him  and  stillwe  never  spoke. 

Close  as  we  to-day  are  to  the  European  War  of 
1914-18  we  cannot  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
degree  in  which  national  peril  wakes  ancient  loyalties. 
Side  by  side  with  the  poem  just  quoted  may  be 
placed  Mrs.  Parry  Eden's  ''  Recruits  on  the  Way 
to  Oxford,  19 1 5  "  : 

With  valorous  smiles  on  faces  soiled 
Out  of  the  autumn's  heat  and  light, 

Those  who  on  English  earth  had  toiled 
Came  forth  for  English  earth  to  fight. 

Round  their  descending  flank  outspread 
The  country  like  a  painted  page — 

God's  truth,  a  man  were  lightly  dead 
For  such  a  golden  heritage ! 

But  these,  the  surging  centuries  wrack. 
Beyond  all  tides  auspicious  thrown, 

Doomed  with  bare  head  and  thread-bare  back 
To  till  the  land  they  might  not  own. 

Reft  of  the  swallow's  tranquil  lease, 
Reft  of  the  scrap-fed  robin's  dole — 

How  have  these  reared  in  starveling  peace 
This  flaming  valiancy  of  soul  ? 
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The  immediate  response  of  the  peasant — his 
attitude  towards  recruiting — then,  in  1814  and  in 
1914,  has  been,  broadly  speaking,  the  same.  What 
we  find  our  inquiry  concerned  with  are  after- the-war 
differences.  Difference  in  the  agricultural  labourer's 
outlook  between  to-day  and  1820  we  must  consider 
at  length.  But,  before  passing  to  that,  it  is  necessary 
to  note  that  the  class  of  mind  expressing  itself  in  the 
verses  I  have  just  quoted  from  Mr.  Chesterton  and 
Mrs.  Parry  Eden,  even  more  in  Mr.  Kipling's  "  The 
Land "  with  its  panegyric  of  Hobden,  and  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett's  "  Song  of  the  Plow,"  was  not  in 
existence  in  18 15.  That  it  is  in  existence  to-day  is 
the  fact  on  which  the  argument  of  this  essay  is  to 
turn. 

For  the  years  before  191 5  in  which  I  had  studied 
rural  life  in  Oxfordshire,  I  had  set  myself  strenuously 
against  making  deductions  concerning  the  country- 
side at  large  from  the  facts  of  particular  districts. 
This  was  essential.  For,  up  to  the  Great  War,  the 
most  outstanding  feature  of  rural  England  was  the 
degree  in  which  distinctiveness  and  local  colour  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  places  separated  only  by  a  few 
miles.  As  Henry  James  had  said,  the  "  texture  "  of 
England  lay  so  thick.  The  smallest  folds  in  the  soil 
had  been  indented  so  heavily  with  history  that  a  hill 
slope  or  a  river  valley  constituted  a  distance,  and  a 
distance  a  divergence  in  characteristic. 
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In  part,  of  course,  this  is  true  still.  For  in  each 
rural  district  the  old  people  retain  their  character. 
With  the  young,  however,  this  war  has  gone  far  to 
obliterate  local  colourings.  It  has,  indeed,  produced 
in  the  peasant  mind  dislocation  more  general  than 
in  the  urban  districts.  Change,  in  the  years  1914  to 
1919,  came  to  the  villager  altogether  too  suddenly. 
To  think  genuinely  the  rural  mind  must  think 
slowly ;  the  townsman,  since  the  middle  of  last 
century,  has  been  aware  at  least  of  the  existence  on 
every  street  corner  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
politics  and  the  right  constitution  of  society ;  the 
village  boy  and  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  passed 
directly  during  the  war  from  almost  complete 
acceptance  of  everything  their  employer  and  the 
parson  told  them  to  equally  irrational  disbelief. 
Transition  from  the  older  generation  of  agricultural 
labourers  to  the  young  men  who  served  in  this  war, 
still  more  to  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  who 
experienced  high  wages  and  excitements  without 
the  hardships  of  war  in  aerodromes  and  munition 
works,  would,  in  any  case,  have  been  difficult.  But, 
with  safeguards  as  to  modern  hours  and  wages,  still 
more  with  the  status  of  an  organized  industry  under 
the  Agricultural  Wages  Board,  part  at  least  of  the 
youth  that  had  the  fields  in  its  blood  would  have 
been  re-absorbed  by  now  in  the  country.  Last 
autumn,     however,     the     Coalition    Government 
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destroyed  the  Wages  Board  and  the  County  Wages 
Board  Committees,  which  it  had  set  up  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  in  1917.  By  this  every  reac- 
tionary influence  in  the  rural  districts  was  inflated. 
The  pig-headed  among  the  small  farmers,  entirely 
ignorant  of  world  causes  of  unemployment,  stated, 
and  believed,  that  it  was  their  representations  which 
had  caused  the  throwing  over  of  Wages  Boards. 
They  talked  immediately  of  return  to  pre-war 
standards  of  wages.  The  labourer  saw  himself 
deserted  by  the  Government  at  a  moment  when  the 
abnormally  early  harvest  was  in,  when  general  un- 
employment after  the  war  was  greatest,  when  the 
bad  farmer — bolstered  in  existence  for  the  past 
seven  years  by  inflated  war  prices — was  at  his 
stubbornest.  A  better  hotbed  of  insurgency  could 
hardly  have  been  provided.  The  result  is  an  almost 
complete  cleavage  between  the  attitude  and  views 
of  the  older  farm-labourer  and  the  young.  Because 
of  urban  unemployment,  some  number  of  the 
younger  men  are,  indeed,  remaining  on  the  farms 
for  a  time.  But  they  are  remaining  in  a  bitterness 
of  feeling  out  of  control  of  their  Unions.  Their 
Unions  have  been  made  fools  of,  they  say  ;  then  the 
worse  for  the  slovv^-going  methods  of  their  Unions. 
The  situation  is  parallel  exactly  with  that  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  movement,  when  the  younger 
women  forsook  constitutional  methods  for  militancy. 
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Three  years  ago,  in  Burford  Past  and  Present,  I  could 
write :  "  Revolutionary  talk  is  not  abroad  in  our 
countryside."  Now  it  is  abroad.  And  the  real 
tragedy  of  it  is  that  it  is  not  abreast  of  the  general 
Labour  Movement  to-day.  Country  labourers  now 
are  saying  what  the  town  agitators  were  saying  in 
the  hungry  forties,  eighty  years  ago — undigested 
scraps  and  tags  caught  up  at  the  war  which  by  now 
would  have  been  innocuous  had  they  not  been 
vitalized  by  a  most  genuine  grievance.  For  good 
and  for  ill  the  peasant  boy  who  enlisted  in  1914, 
1915,  1916,  had  not  much  thought,  of  praise  or  of 
blame,  for  his  Government.  By  the  Act  of  19 17, 
the  Act  that  was  to  "  save  rural  England,"  the 
Government  made  itself  living  to  him.  It  took 
him  up  and  it  dropped  him.  It  is  the  target  now 
of  his  bitterness.  He  does  not  distinguish  between 
one  Government  and  another.  He  will  go  where, 
as  he  understands  it,  his  fellows  are  against 
government  of  all  kinds.  Unless  Trade  Boards  of 
some  kind  are  quickly  re-established  in  agriculture, 
the  vigorous  among  the  remaining  country  labourers 
will  drift  to  the  unskilled  ranks  of  the  towns,  there 
to  adopt  "  direct  action "  theories  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  more  intelligent  industrial 
worker  is  realizing  international  complexities  and 
the  fruitfulness  of  constitutional  methods.  Talk  of 
the  young   countryman   and   the  young   country- 
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woman  just  now  is  not  genuine  country,  not  even 
genuine  English,  talk.  Its  artificial  nature  is  indi- 
cated by  the  similarity  of  it  throughout  rural 
England — its  lack  of  pungency  and  local  appositeness. 
Words  are  being  employed  exactly  as  the  small  boy's 
vocabulary,  learned  in  his  first  term  at  boarding- 
school,  is  employed. 

But  feeling  behind  the  talk  is  deeply  real,  for  it  is 
shared  by  those  who  are  not  talking,  the  middle- 
aged  men,  formerly  constitutionalists.  They  have 
"  been  had,"  that  is  most  of  what  they  say,  but  that, 
to  the  wary  countryman,  is  unforgivable.  He  had 
not  listened  overmuch  to  promises ;  he  had  not 
put  faith  in  Wages  Boards  till  they  were  at  his  doors, 
thrusting  their  regulations  upon  him.  Then  he  had 
been  proud  of  their  working.  With  rising  prices  of 
the  war  time  he  had  often  been  not  better  off  than 
before.  But  his  horizon  had  been  altered,  his  hopes 
had  been  raised.  "  They  "  in  exalted  places  were 
beginning  to  care  for  him,  to  recognize  the  nature 
of  his  work.  The  towns  had  had  all  the  attention 
previously,  but  now  the  time  of  the  countryman 
had  come.  What  ParHament  decreed,  they  said, 
could  not  be  gone  back  on.  Nobody  was  at  hand 
to  remind  the  labourer,  it  was  indeed  nobody's 
interest  in  the  stress  of  war  to  remind  him,  that  the 
body  decreeing  this  thing  was  untraditional  in  its 
constitution,    almost    entirely    opportunist    in    its 
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actions.  History  of  the  Corn  Production  Act  of 
1917  (Geo.  V,  c.  46),  indeed,  might  serve  very 
v^rell  for  the  text  of  a  sermon  on  the  temporary  ad- 
vantage and  the  ultimate  disadvantage  of  govern- 
ment by  party  coahtion.  Guaranteeing  for  five 
years  wheat  and  oat  prices  to  the  farmer  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  statutory  wage  of  not  less  than  25s.  a 
week  to  the  farm  labourer  on  the  other,  the  Act 
united  reformers  previously  at  variance.  Protec- 
tionists saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  the  thin  edge  of 
their  wedge  inserted  ;  Labourers'  Unions  perceived 
the  rising  of  wages ;  dispassionate  well-wishers  to 
agriculture  outside  agricultural  employers  and  em- 
ployed rejoiced  at  seeing  the  Trade  Board  principle 
estabhshed  in  the  industry  most  needing  it.  When 
the  Central  Wages  Boards  and  the  County  Wages 
Boards  were  constituted  in  1917  it  was  not  in  any 
way  suggested  that  they  were  a  temporary,  war-time 
expedient.  On  the  contrary,  the  speeches  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Central 
Wages  Board,  on  December  6th,  1917,  dwelt  on  the 
fact  that  the  Wages  Board  principle  was  being  ex- 
tended to  agriculture  from  other  industries.  The 
Minister  for  Labour  spoke  of  the  establishment  of 
such  Boards  in  Agriculture  as  a  long-cherished  wish 
of  his,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
described  the  careful  and  elaborately  constructed 
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machine  he  had  created  to  administer  an  agricul- 
tural minimum  wage  throughout  England.  That 
machinery  consisted  of  an  authority  totalling  eight 
hundred  and  sixty- nine  persons,  thirty-nine  on  a 
Central  Board  and  the  remainder  on  County  Boards. 
The  Central  Board  and  the  County  Boards  alike 
were  composed  of  {a)  "  Appointed  Members  " — 
appointed  directly  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture — 
"persons  qualified  by  special  knowledge  or  special 
interest,  or  in  working  Wages  Boards  in  other  in- 
dustries ;  persons  who  are  totally  disinterested  on 
all  the  questions  on  which  differences  of  opinion  are 
most  likely  to  occur."  (b)  Representatives  of  em- 
ployers in  agriculture .  (c)  Representatives  of 
workers  in  agriculture.  The  Central  Board  had 
seven  appointed  members,  sixteen  employers,  and 
sixteen  employees ;  the  County  Boards  had  five 
appointed  members,  eight  employers,  and  eight 
employees — one  appointed  member  of  each  Board 
being  a  woman. 

The  few  persons  who,  last  autumn,  attempted  to 
contend  that  this  organization  had  been  meant  for 
the  war  only  were  ill-advised.  Recorded  facts  did 
not  bear  out  their  statement.  Bills  for  the  creating 
of  Agricultural  Wages  Boards  had  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  7th  and  May  27th, 
191 3  ;  the  idea  of  them  had  been  mooted  much 
earher.    For  the  most  part,  indeed,  the  abler  people 
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of  those  connected  with,  first  the  passing  and  then 
the  dropping  of,  the  Act  did  not  set  up  that  defence. 
Their  attitude  had  changed.  Explanation  of  that 
change  lay,  of  course,  in  the  after-the-war  economy 
cry,  which  beset  politicians  on  every  side  ;  the  Corn 
Bounty  was  withdrawn  rather  sooner  than  had  been 
intended,  and,  to  quiet  the  farmer's  protestations, 
something  was  given  in  the  Bounty's  place.  What 
was  given  was  the  newly-found  status  and  hope  of 
the  labourer.  For  the  question  at  issue  with  the 
farmers  was  not  one  of  wages  merely  or  even  primarily. 
Fundamentally,  and  as  a  class,  they  had  objected 
most  to  the  judicial  element — the  presence  of 
Appointed  Members — in  the  Wages  Boards.  Per- 
sonally, the  relations  between  Appointed  Members 
and  the  individual  farmers  on  the  Boards  had  been 
good,  but  none  the  less  the  principle  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  disinterested  person,  the  impartial 
witness,  was  deeply  resented.  And  if  it  was  resented 
on  the  Boards,  where  the  farmers,  being  eight  only 
to  a  county,  were  naturally  persons  of  some  standing 
and  enlightenment,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  what 
was  the  attitude  to  it  of  the  most  ignorant  small 
farmers.  The  irreparable  loss  the  agricultural 
labourer  has  sustained  in  the  discontinuance  of 
County  Wages  Board  Committees  is  the  removal lof 
a  system  of  unpaid  inspection  on  out-of-the-way 
farms.  In  Oxfordshire,  for  instance,  it  was  the  duty 
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of  the  Chairman  of  the  Wages  Board  sub-committee 
for  each  rural  area  (mine  was  the  Witney  Rural 
Area)  to  interview  personally,  and  to  make  sure 
that  an  employer  and  an  employee  interviewed 
every  labourer  in  that  area  who  applied  for  a  permit 
to  labour  for  less  than  the  statutory  wage.  (Such 
permits  were  granted,  of  course,  only  on  proof  of 
mental  or  physical  disability).  That  arrangement 
involved  that  the  farms  employing  most  disabled 
and  half-witted  labourers  were  visited  oftenest — 
visited,  moreover,  on  business  which  the  farmer 
found  himself  obliged  to  welcome  and  to  further  as 
being  the  only  way  open  to  him  of  saving  his  pocket 
in  payment  of  wages.  The  sole  chance  for  workers 
on  certain  remote  farms  was  that  some  publicity  and 
outside  opinion  should  continue  to  bear  upon  their 
employers.  Obviously  the  detachment  of  Appointed 
Members,  found  necessary  upon  Industrial  Boards, 
is  incalculably  more  necessary  in  dealing  with  the 
agricultural  labourer's  conditions.  At  the  time  of 
the  dropping  of  Wages  Boards  in  agriculture  play 
was  made  with  talk  of  Conciliation  Boards.  When 
these  have  been  set  up,  outside  Scotland,  where 
conditions  are  different,  they  have  been  so  inoperative 
as  not  to  merit  discussion.  But  the  point  for  the 
student  to  watch,  in  regard  to  Conciliation  Boards 
and  similar  schemes  now  being  put  forward  by  the 
farmers,    is    that    the    independent    member — the 
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holder  of  the  watching  brief  on  behalf  of  the 
public — is  eliminated.  If  that  elimination  is  now 
achieved,  English  rural  life,  I  believe,  is  doomed. 

For,  and  here  we  come  back  to  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  this  essay,  the  general  mind  of  man  has  so 
changed  since  the  time  of  Waterloo  that  the  world 
will  not  wait  now  for  the  agricultural  labourer  to 
work  out  his  salvation  by  the  weary  ways  English 
artisans  have  travelled  through  the  past  century. 
It  is  true  that  the  cotton  industry  to-day — the 
worker's  part  of  it — is  strong  enough  to  fight  its 
own  battles,  to  adjust  difficulties  with  its  em- 
ployers without  mediators ;  but  how  long  and 
how  many  peculiar  circumstances  has  even  this 
special  trade  required  to  reach  this  position  ?  The 
war  of  19 14- 1 8,  by  its  strange,  its  wild  juxta- 
positions, pitched  the  English  villager  into  a  seething 
hotchpotch  of  notions.  The  notions  were  not  clear, 
but  they  were  hot ;  and  the  impetus  the  labourer 
received  from  his  sudden  immersion  has  been  almost 
galvanic.  This  driving  force  now  must  either  short- 
circuit,  ally  itself  with  purely  revolutionary  forces, 
or  have  channels  made  for  it  quickly.  Choice 
between  these  alternatives  matters  not  so  very  much 
to  the  world  at  large ;  alongside  the  Americas, 
Canada,  Australia,  even  Russia  alone,  England's 
power  of  food  production  is  negligible.  But  it 
matters  surely  to  us.     Do  we  not  beUeve  the  con- 
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tribution  of  our  nation  in  this  matter  to  be  essential 
to  the  comity  of  the  nations  ?  If  we  do,  there  is 
one  and  only  one  way  now  of  getting  that  contri- 
bution made  in  time — or  rather  of  remaining  among 
the  countries  allowed  any  voice  in  the  settlement  of 
rural  problems.  Wages  Boards  of  some  kind  must 
be  reconstituted  immediately  in  agriculture,  and 
they  must  retain  the  element — the  Appointed 
Member  element — of  present-day  public  opinion. 
Through  almost  the  whole  of  the  last  century  in 
England  rural  life  has  lain,  without  observation,  in 
a  backwater. 


CHAPTER  II 

HOW  TO  GET  SOME  PICTURES  OF  THE 

NEARER  PAST 

UNDER  this  head  the  most  natural  line  of 
inquiry  seems  to  be  to  ask  in  what  way  did 
such  historic  sense  as  we  most  of  us  possess  come 
into  being  ?  What  can  we  look  back  to  in  our 
consciousness  as  waking  it  first.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  I  believe,  the  genuine  answer  to 
that  question  would  be,  "  What  our  father 
or  mother  did  '  when  they  were  little.' "  In 
our  teens  and  twenties,  indeed,  our  attention  was 
happier  when  directed  to  a  rather  more  remote 
period — to  diaries  and  documents  and  daguerreo- 
types of  grandparents  and  great-grandparents — for 
the  target  of  modern  reaction  usually  is  about  forty 
years  back  ;  scorn  at  present  is  directed  against  the 
'eighties  in  particular.  Circumstances  of  our  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  lay  just  far  enough  off  to 
appear  piquant  rather  than  puerile.  What,  for 
instance,  could  be  more  apart  from  the  taste  of  to- 
day than  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Yet  to- 
day's undergraduate  can  bear  with  it  better — its 

23 
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vagaries  of  Queen  Victoria's  likeness  "  modelled  in 
sugar,  and  moulded  in  clay,  cast  in  metal,  and 
carved  in  wood,  painted  on  handkerchiefs,  worked 
in  wool,  embroidered  in  silk,  enamelled  in  china, 
painted  on  glass,  baked  in  porcelain,  melted  in  wax, 
and  sculptured  in  soap  " — than  with  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward  profundities  or  Gladstonian  periods.  So 
inevitable  almost  is  this  reaction  of  opening  adult 
life  that  most  of  us  probably,  rather  later  on,  have 
found  ourselves  doing  instinctively  what  a  character 
in  a  novel  of  Mr.  Wells  exalts  to  a  theory — standing 
at  a  graveside  of  someone  of  our  parent's  generation 
desiring  that  children  of  ours  may  perceive  our  lives 
with  imaginative  sympathy  earlier  than  we  were  able 
to  perceive  our  father's.  Reaction,  however,  does  not 
affect  the  fact  that  the  child's  first  impulse  towards 
the  past  comes  from  the  likeness  or  unlikeness 
between  its  own  doings  and  those  of  its  father  and 
mother,  or  the  truth  that  the  variation  of  taste  in 
the  youth  who  prefers  studying  relatives  slightly 
more  remote  from  himself  in  time  is  a  variation  only 
not  an  alteration  of  principle.  The  principle  is  the 
impulse  given  by  the  vitality  of  a  personal  reference. 
The  first  danger,  of  course,  is  lest  the  grand- 
father's and  great-grandfather's  letters  and  account 
books  and  diaries  should  have  been  destroyed  in  their 
son's  stage  of  boredom.  If  they  have  been,  the  best 
things  to  fall  back  on  are  old  newspapers  from  the 
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family  locality.  Ancient  newspapers  reread  under 
roofs  where  they  were  scanned  when  fresh  from  the 
press  vitalize  very  curiously.  From  corner  after 
corner  of  their  pages  ghostly  hands  flicker,  soliciting 
some  pallid  renewal  of  being  in  our  thought.  For 
life — present  life — in  some  strange  way  is  a  vivifying 
medium.  All  that  is  of  most  worth  in  these  essays 
is  gift  of  the  old  people  who  have  taken  the  hand  of 
the  writer  and  laid  it,  warmed  with  their  sympathy, 
in  the  clasp  of  their  earlier  loves ;  where  their 
feeling  has  travelled  dead  knowledge  has  quickened  to 
living  vision.  And  in  regard  to  vision  of  things  "  not 
seen  " — genuine  imaginative  vision — both  of  the 
historical  past  and  of  friends  vidth  us  so  lately 
but  not  with  us  now,  our  day  has  surely  a  call 
and  a  responsibility  such  as  no  earlier  day  can  have 
known.  For  never  in  the  history  of  mankind  can 
the  veil  between  seen  and  unseen  have  been  as  thin, 
as  vibrating,  as  now.  Final  expression  of  the  poign- 
ant transiency  of  earthly  existence  appears  to  me 
always  to  be  given  in  that  scene  of  Turgenev's  House 
of  Gentlefolk  in  which  Lavretsky  comes  back  to  find 
children  of  Lisa's  relations  playing  in  Lisa's  home 
who  have  never  heard  of  her  or  her  tragedy.  That 
is  Death  supreme :  ice  on  our  hearts  at  mid-day. 
But  to  the  Russian  perfect  rendering  of  highest 
passion  thus  bleached,  bared,  accusing  the  Heavens 
at  the  impermanence  of  human  loveliness,  a  writer 
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of  our  time  has  made  the  eternal  addition  in  a  way 
that  is  essentially  English. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  day,  in  the  almost  unlifted 
blackness  of  January,  1917,  when  news  of  William 
De  Morgan's  death  came.  Only  a  few  months 
earlier  he  had  written  to  me  that  he  must  stick  to 
work  then  in  order  to  have  a  book  ready  "  when 
Peace  comes,"  and  I  had  held  on  to  that  phrase. 
He  was  old — he  had  been  writing  for  half  a  century 
— but  I  had  said  to  myself  that  anyone,  any  one  of  our 
teachers,  in  that  awful  time  of  the  war  could  be  spared 
better  than  he.  For  he  had  "  neighboured  the  In- 
visible," laid  hold  on  Immortality,  as  no  one  else 
had  to  our  day.  Outside  conventional  theologians, 
he  had  achieved  for  our  generation  what  only  a 
person  outside  them  could  do.  He  had  restated 
the  case  for  Eternity.  Understanding  English 
character  as  few  men  understand  it,  he  had  years  ago 
put  his  finger  on  the  fact  of  the  normal  English 
attitude  to  religious  and  spiritual  events :  "  They," 
he  wrote,  "  are  not  History,  but  Scripture,  and, 
broadly  speaking,  might  be  considered  to  have 
happened  on  Sunday."  Is  not  that  the  ordinary, 
pre-war  attitude  expressed  exactly — nothing  denied 
or  controverted,  only  all  thoughts  of  spirit  presences, 
of  the  closeness  of  the  unseen,  folded  away  from  week 
to  week  with  our  Prayer-books  ?  And  the  way 
William  De  Morgan  has   restated  the  case  is  from 
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the  human  History  end.  From  the  first  of  his  novels 
to  the  latest  his  theme  has  been  the  play  of  the 
past  on  the  present,  the  thinness  of  the  curtain  Time 
hangs.  All  his  tales  concern  themselves,  therefore, 
with  several  generations.  His  first  love  story  of  Joe 
Vance  and  Janie^-culminating,  not  in  any  sense 
ending,  in  one  of  the  great  death  scenes  of  literature 
— has  it  not  its  flame  and  its  flowering  from  those 
long  discussions  concerning  immortality  with  old 
Dr.  Vance  and  the  meaning  they  give  to  Janie's  last 
word  "  Remember  "  before  the  waves  suck  her  down? 
Alice-For-Short  so  interweaves  the  loves  and  lovers 
of  the  present  with  those  of  George  H's  days  that 
not  even  the  most  mundane  of  readers  dares  to 
think  of  the  one  as  more  "  real  "  or  "  in  existence  " 
than  the  other.  A  Likely  Story  eternalizes  contem- 
porary love  affairs  before  our  very  eyes  as  it  were : 
the  loves  of  Madeleine  and  Jack  Calverley  are  caught 
up  to  those  of  the  mediaeval  duchess  a  and  in  that 
high  passionate  succession  irradiated  and  inflamed 
beyond  their  mortality.  And  this  effect  is  reasoned, 
built  up  ;  it  is  not  glamour.  No  one  but  an  artist 
could  have  given  it,  of  course,  because  the  task  has 
been  out  of  ''  three  sounds "  to  make,  "  not  a 
fourth  sound,  but  a  star  " — so  to  portray  personahty 
that  out  of  itself,  its  own  essence,  its  survival  here- 
after may  be  predicted.  And  the  material — the 
bricks  and  mortar  out  of  which  love's  dwelhng-place 
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in  the  heavens  is  thus  reared — is  an  exacter  know- 
ledge of,  and  a  far  deeper  feeling  for  the  temporal. 
When  Ghost  Meets  Ghost  discusses  directly  and  ex- 
plicitly what  is  the  essence  of  human  identity, 
what  in  it  survives  the  passage  of  time.  It  puts 
before  us  the  story  of  octogenarian  twin  sisters  who 
for  more  than  forty  years  have  thought  of  each  other 
as  dead.  Even  in  pre-war  days  this  book  hardly 
could  be  read  with  dry  eyes,  so  stingingly  did  it 
bring  us  up,  was  it  meant  to  bring  us  up,  against 
the  fleetingness  of  human  existence.  De  Morgan 
could  not  rest  content  that  artists  alone  should 
perceive  the  passion  and  the  pity  of  that ;  out  of  his 
stores  of  knowledge  of  beauties  that  had  been  on 
the  earth  and  had  passed,  he  would  wake  average 
men  and  women  to  the  glow  and  glory  of  the  tem- 
poral— "  the  many  the  days  and  nights  passing 
away."  The  feeling  he  strove  with  all  his  art  to  wake 
in  us  in  one  way,  the  war  was  to  wake  in  another. 
We  have  been  brought  up,  all  of  us  now,  against 
beauty  that  perishes,  life  that  crumbles,  loveliness 
that  to-day  is  dust.  That  is  what  I  meant  in  saying 
that  you  and  I  have  a  responsibility  towards  the 
past  such  as  no  earlier  time  can  have  known.  We 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  vignettes  of  early 
Victorian  England  scattered  throughout  Mr.  De 
Morgan's  books ;  in  Ghost  Meets  Ghost,  for  in- 
stance, we  may  learn  what  convict  transportation  to 
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Australia  actually  meant.    Yet  it  is  not  in  vignettes, 

or  in  sectional  information,  or  in  information  at  all, 

that  the  contribution  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  I  am 

writing  about  lies.    That  is  in  the  fact  that,  without 

setting  out  to  write  historical  novels,  he 

Extends  the  world  at  wings  and  dome, 
Familiar,  making  more  our  home. 

He  makes  us  so  avid  for  the  tales  of  particular  men, 
with  their  before  and  their  after,  that  willy-nilly  we 
find  ourselves  presently  perusing  a  tale  of  mankind. 
Study  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  method  not  only  helps 
us  to  the  angle  of  vision  for  making  use  of  unsyste- 
matized documents  such  as  most  of  those  to  be 
found  in  country  places,  but  a  many-sided  cumula- 
tive inquiry  after  his  manner  is  that  to  which  rural 
minds  most  readily  contribute.  "  A  many  things 
go  to  everything  " — a  saying  often  on  the  lips  of  old 
countrymen — summarizes  country  philosophy.  State- 
ments at  first  sight  conflicting  have  a  way  of,  both  of 
them,  being  true ;  and  the  elderly  rustic  is  willing 
often  when  a  newcomer  talks  with  him  to  give 
whichever  side  he  surmises  that  stranger  has  set 
out  to  obtain.  He  does  this  partly  from  inertia, 
partly  from  long  and  stiff  practice  in  keeping  to 
himself  and  his  cronies  strictures  on  the  doings  of 
his  social  superiors.  How  pungent  his  criticisms 
are,  you  have  to  live  long  in  the  country  before 
being  aware ;    for,  happily,  good  manners  as  well 
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as  policy  still  prevent  these  being  shared  with  persons 
of  a  class  other  than  the  speaker's  own.  They  have 
to  be  heard  accidentally,  or — when  you  and  your 
manners  can  be  relied  on  fully,  in  indirect  narrative 
possibly — in  indirect  narrative  which  your  discre- 
tion is  trusted  not  to  comment  on ;  for  the  typical 
respectable  old  villager  discriminates  completely 
between  the  breeding  of  those  comfortably  circum- 
stanced people  who  allow  him  to  talk  personalities 
and  those  who  do  not.  (Persons  who  complain  that 
villagers  "  gossip  "  to  them,  like  persons  who  com- 
plain that  their  servants  will  "  talk  "  to  them  of 
other  servants'  employers,  are  condemning  them- 
selves alone !)  The  old  peasant's  discrimination  as 
to  differences  of  fibre  in  persons  who  to-day  consider 
themselves  of  one  class  is  extraordinarily  fine,  incom- 
prehensible almost,  till  one  realizes,  as  I  have  been 
enabled  to  do  by  the  minuteness  of  my  husband's 
researches  into  records  of  a  single  country  place,  how 
cottagers  may  possess  long  traditions ;  in  Burford 
there  are  some  number  whose  families  have  been  in 
the  position  they  occupy  now  for  four  hundred  years, 
a  few  even  have  been  thus  for  six  hundred.  With 
these  facts  in  mind  one  remembers  Mr.  KipHng's — 

Until  thy  feet  have  trod  the  road 

Advise  not  wayside  folk, 
Nor  till  thy  back  has  borne  the  load 

Break  in  upon  the  broke. 
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Examples,  even  such  as  one  knows,  of  the  peasant's 
pungent  criticism  of  his  social  superiors  are,  of 
course,  impossible  to  quote  freely  because  they 
apply  to  persons  in  the  present.  Spoken  of  collec- 
tively and  abstractly  they  lose  their  flavour.  Yet 
even  abstractly  considered  they  show  astonishing 
capacity  for  getting  even  with  the  person  who  either 
fancies  himself  overmuch  or  imagines  the  labourer 

a  fool.     "  O,  I'd  like  to  be  Lord "  a  labourer 

exclaimed  to  me  not  long  ago.  "  Would  you,  why 
ever  ?  "  I  questioned,  certain  I  should  be  given  no 
empty  reply.  ''  Because  a  man  like  him  does  not 
have  to  truckle  to  anybody.  He  can  be  as  straight 
out  as  he  likes,  and  that  a  man  earning  weekly  wages 

can't."     "  You  would  like  to  change  with ?  " 

I  questioned,  mentioning  a  person  who  certainly 

regards  himself  as  a  magnate  of  Lord 's  district; 

for  I  was  curious  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  by 
accident  that  in  Lord a  person  of  charming  cos- 
mopolitan manners  as  well  as  one  of  ancient  family 
had  been  chosen.  "  No,"  with  a  twinkle  and  glance 
at  me  under  the  eyeHds,  "  not  like  him.  The  porters 
at  our  station  call  him  *  the  Blusterer.'  He  belongs 
to  the  gentry,  but  his  manners  are  spoiled  just  the 
way  ours  are,  for  he's  in  debt  to  the  shopkeepers  and 
he  shouts  at  us  all  a  bit  for  fear  we'll  have  it  in 
mind."  The  labourer  had  put  his  finger  exactly  on 
the  reason  for  a  bearing  I  had  found  inexplicable.    I 
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recall  also  an  old  pensioner  of  friends  of  mine  who 
held  out  long  against  the  authorities'  desire  that  he 
should  be  moved,  for  nursing,  to  the  Workhouse 
Infirmary  on  the  ground  of  the  great  value  he  set  on 
his  "  furniture."  This  was  worthless,  but  no  one 
of  us  dreamed,  even  had  any  of  us  been  brutal 
enough  to  essay  the  task,  of  convincing  the  old  man 
of  that.  Yet,  when,  after  three  years'  discussion,  he 
was  being  taken  away  and  a  voice  from  among  friends 
round  his  door  the  last  morning  called  out  "  We'll 
see  they  don't  take  thy  £s  worth,  Harry,"  he  chuck- 
lingly  ejaculated:  "An  thur  did,  thur  ha'  to  bring 
£/\.  19s.  6d.  in  thur  pockuts !  " 

It  is  well  to  distrust  the  conclusions  of  all  persons 
who  arrive  in  the  country  to  make  general  social  or 
political  inquiries.  The  specific  story  of  specific 
places  is  the  only  end  with  which  to  unwind  securely. 
Without  pictures  of  the  past — pictures  with  details 
definitely  filled  in — the  would-be  inquirer  inevitably 
gets  tied  precipitately  to  the  theories  of  either  the 
reactionary  or  the  agitator.  For  imaginatively 
reconstructing  the  country  town  or  village  of  even  a 
hundred  years  back  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  is 
needed.  For  instance,  how  many  of  us  realize  that 
up  to  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  open  sewers  ran 
through  the  streets  and  that,  after  dark,  there  was 
no  kind  of  lighting  outside  the  houses  and  little 
enough  within  ?    Yet  without  grasp  of  these  two 
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facts  what  comprehension  can  we  bring  to  the 
struggle  of  men  Hke  Charles  Kingsley  and  a  few 
most  enlightened  country  doctors  for  the  Sanitary 
Commissions  of  the  'sixties,  or  for  the  ecstasy  of 
people  of  rural  districts  over  illuminations  at  the 
Great  Exhibition — "  the  'Bition "  as  the  oldest 
people  in  our  part  term  it  affectionately  still  ?  With 
respect  to  conflicting  theorists  about  present  rural 
conditions,  the  general  fact  is  that  the  agricultural 
labourer's  conditions  to-day  are,  absolutely,  better 
than  at  any  previous  time.  But  they  are  not  better 
relatively.  The  standards  for  life  in  the  whole  of 
our  nation  have  risen  extraordinarily  in  the  last  sixty 
years ;  and  the  agricultural  labourer's  circumstances 
have  not  bettered  at  the  same  rate  as  those  of  other 
classes.  If  it  is  to  get  anywhere,  further  discussion 
of  the  labourer's  present  conditions  must  be 
relative.  Isolated  facts  will  not  serve  the  controversy 
longer.  The  socialistically-minded  when  writing  of 
Swing  Riot  sentences  must  give,  with  those  sen- 
tences, the  general  national  background  of  judicial 
minds  and  penal  laws  at  that  date  ;  the  reactionary 
pointing  to  rural  families  reared  happily  in  the  'for- 
ties on  a  total  income  of  8s.  a  week  must  show  that 
he  is  also  aware  that  his  grandfather's  guests  in 
Country  Houses  at  that  time  saw  hot  water  to 
wash  in,  at  most,  once  a  week,  and  that  his  grand- 
father felt  himself  rich  on  a  quarter,  often  less  than 
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a  quarter,  of  the  income  that  barely  suffices  his 
grandson  to-day. 

With  deference,  with  all  deference,  then  to  those 
persons  privileged  in  possession  of  an  innate  and 
specific  historical  sense,  I  believe  that  for  most  of  us 
some  initiatory  raising  of  our  temperature,  by  means 
of  family  reminiscences  or  letters  and  stories  such  as 
Mr.  De  Morgan's,  is  necessary  if  we  are  not  to  be 
chilled  by  our  first  dives  into  Hansard  and  Parlia- 
mentary Papers.  In  opportunities  for  acquiring 
interest  in  the  past  of  England  I  have  been  fortunate, 
from  days  early  in  my  childhood  when  my  paternal 
grandfather  (born  in  1801,  my  father  being  the 
youngest  son  in  a  large  family)  used  to  talk  much  of 
the  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire  he  had  con- 
stantly ridden  over  in  his  youth,  through  the  yester- 
days in  which  Dr.  Warde  Fowler*  generously  shared 
with  me  his  thoughts  about  peasant  life,  on  to 
publication  in  the  present  of  my  husband's  close 
study  in  Minor  Town  history, t  I  have  been  always 
in  association  with  those  whose  interest  in  the  story 
of  the  past  has  been  unusually  keen.  Yet  I  am 
humiliated  still  to  find  how  comparatively  dead 
under  my  eyes  are  the  Reports  and  Debates  in 
Hansard,  and  letters  of  Commissioners  in  Parlia- 

*The  famous  classical  scholar  and  ornithologist,  and  author  of 
Kingham :  Old  and  New. 

t  Burford  Records :  A  Study  in  Minor  Town  Government  (The 
Oxford  University  Press),  by  R.  H.  Gretton,  M.A. 
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mentary  Papers  with  which  I  have  no  direct  contacts 
through  persons.  Were  I  a  teacher  of  history  to  the 
young  I  should  not  rest  content  till  it  was  my  pupils' 
habit  to  fit  every  old  family  letter  or  paper  into  the 
Hansard  of  its  date,  and  until  they  had  pieces  fitted 
thus  into  every  volume  of  the  past  hundred  years. 
My  grandmother's  trousseau  list  of  June,  1 831,  for 
instance,  on  my  desk  at  this  moment,  contains  in 
almost  each  item  upon  it  implicit  reference  to  con- 
ditions of  trade  and  manufacture  at  its  time. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 

COBBETT'S  Rural  Rides  and  Arthur  Young's 
Reports  are  the  authorities  that  come  to  our 
minds  first,  perhaps,  respecting  this  period.  But  in 
these  essays  I  am  inevitably  taking  some  knowledge 
of  conventionally  accepted  sources  of  information 
for  granted  and  using  my  scant  space  to  dwell  more 
on  those  rather  less  known.  Therefore  I  do  not 
propose  to  summarise  here  either  Cobbett's  decla- 
mations against  the  new  rich  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution who  were,  he  thought,  disastrously  eating 
up  the  countryside  of  England,  or  Young's  pains- 
taking inquiries  into  land  problems  in  general  and  the 
effect  of  enclosures  in  particular,  prepared  for  a  body 
akin  more  to  an  Agricultural  Society  than  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  as  we  know  it  to-day. 

On  the  principle  I  laid  down  in  the  last  chapter — 
that  the  particular  instance  or  place  should  be  our 
starting  point  always  in  this  inquiry — I  open  my 
survey  of  the  early  days  of  last  century  with  consider- 
ation of  the  many  notices  in  country  newspapers 

37 
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between  1800  and  1825  regarding  "  regrators," 
"  forestallers,"  and  *'  engrossers."  To  my  mind 
general  statements  with  which  we  are  to-day  so 
familiar,  as  to  modern  commerce  being  a  birth  of 
the  last  half  century,  pale  before  simple  newspaper 
reports  of  the  endeavours  of  magistrates — of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Kenyon  himself — to  keep  operative  the 
Act  (unrepealed  until  1833)  against  any  kind  of  fore- 
stalling or  engrossing.  A  fores  taller  was  one  who  bought 
goods  to  sell  in  a  market,  an  engrosser  was  one  who 
bought  standing  corn  or  other  such  goods  wholesale 
to  sell  at  retail  prices.  A  typical  newspaper  notice 
of  this  time  is  one  respecting  judgment  on  a  butcher 
of  Little  Dean  in  Gloucestershire  indicted  for  buying 
from  a  butcher  in  Monmouth  market  fifteen  pounds 
of  beef  at  3d.  a  lb.  and  selling  it  to  the  prosecutor  for 
4i-d.  a  lb.  ;  the  report  runs  "  the  defence  was  that 
the  man  had  purchased  this  meat  for  use  of  his  own 
family  but  at  the  request  of  the  prosecutor  had 
spared  it  him  after  much  urgent  entreaty.  The 
Justices,  however,  would  not  listen  to  any  such  ex- 
tenuation, but  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  ^^20 
and  to  stand  committed  till  the  same  was  discharged. 
The  Justices  presented  the  prosecutor  with  a  guinea 
and  returned  him  their  thanks  for  his  conduct : 
which  they  hoped  would  at  the  same  time  stimulate 
others  to  be  alike  vigilant  in  bringing  to  justice  all 
similar  offenders."     At  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  guineas  in  this  way  were  plentifully 
subscribed  and  belief  that  the  new  trading  methods 
could  be  suppressed  is  clear  in  speeches  of  the 
administrators  of  the  time  from  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  downward.  Turning  to  arguments  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1806,  and  even  in  1833, 
defending  on  behalf  of  the  weavers  of  the  Cotswolds 
the  domestic  as  opposed  to  the  factory  system,  we 
find  them  based  still  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan statutes  forbidding  any  "  manufacturer  "  to 
assemble  more  than  three  looms  in  one  place.  For 
till  1835  hand- weaving  held  its  own  in  the  Cots- 
wolds,* one  reason  being  that  eighteenth-century 
machine  inventions  had  been  applied  to  the  cotton 
trade  only  at  first. 

The  spinning  wheel,  indeed,  had  been  ousted  by 
the  spinning- jenny  about  1770  and  actual  spinning 
had  largely  ceased  then  in  the  cottages.  Before  that 
time  spinning  in  the  home,  as  a  by-occupation  for 
some  sort  of  payment  as  well  as  for  personal  use,  had 
been  general  in  very  many  villages.  Everywhere 
within  reach  of  Witney,  for  instance,  cottagers  had 
been  spinning  yarn  for  blankets.  And  with  the 
advent  of  the  jenny,  which  compared  with  the  wheel 
was  a  complicated  instrument,  spinners  had  been 

*  "  In  the  North,  power  has  outstripped  the  hand-loom  weaver 
in  cottons,  and  in  Gloucestershire  the  unequal  race  has  just  com- 
menced in  woollens." — Parliamentary  Papers,  1840.  Vol.  XXIV, 
360. 
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collected  in  wayside  sheds,  first  for  supervision  and 
secondly  for  the  use  of  water  power,  by  advertisements 
such  as  "  Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  spinners  of 
yarn,  hemp,  and  small  flax,  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  city  of  Oxford,  that  they  may  have  employ- 
ment from  August  next.  Several  hundreds  may 
find  employment."  *  Such  workers  earned  more 
than  they  had  earned  individually  under  the  old 
conditions,  but,  as  at  first  the  work  of  all  women  and 
house-bound  persons  was  deducted,  almost  invariably 
the  family  budget  was  adversely  affected  and  conse- 
quent distress  was  so  considerable  that  in  many  places 
relief  from  the  rates  was  given  to  those  who  could 
prove  that  their  spinning  earnings  had  ended.  Proof, 
it  should  be  noted,  that  spinning  had  taken  place  in 
the  cottage  asking  relief  was  not  required,  only  that 
it  took  place  there  no  longer.  To  give  this  proof 
quantities  of  cottage  spinning-wheels  at  this  time 
were  chopped  up  or  burned.  An  old  woman  at 
Kingham  recounted  to  me  often  her  mother's  tales 
of  great  village  bonfires  of  wheels,  t  Beyond  the 
jenny  itself,  inventions  for  spinning  directly  from  it 
to  the  mule  quickly  effected  improvement  both  in 
the  quality  of  yarn  and  in  the  speed  of  producing  it. 
In  weaving,  however,  matters  remained  different. 
As  late  as  1850  it  was  still  doubtful  whether  machines 

*  The  Oxford  Journal,  June  7th,  1776. 

t  The  "  Susan"  of  Dr.  Warde  Fowler's  Kingham :  Old  and  New. 
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would  ever  be  invented  to  weave  fabrics  of  which 
small  quantities  only  were  required,  such  as  Paisley 
shawls,  or  goods  which  were  subject  to  changes  of 
fashion.  By  1806  some  number  of  weavers  had  been 
collected  into  very  primitive  water-power  factories. 
Yet  numbers  remained  in  the  cottages  still.*  I  have 
written  elsewhere  at  length  of  William  Jones,  a 
weaver  of  Charlbury  in  Oxfordshire,  who  was  working 
his  loom  there  in  the  'thirties.  Jones's  diary  gives  an 
excellent  picture  of  that  domestic  industry  which 
had  been  general  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
measures  land,  chops  wood,  takes  pigs  to  market ; 
but  "  a  piece  "  is  on  his  loom  always,  and  he  falls 
to  it  in  the  evenings  or  on  wet  days  as  a  woman  does 
to  her  needlework.  His  weaving,  for  sale,  is  too 
much  a  matter  of  course  for  direct  description  ;  but 
his  diary  is  full  of  such  jottings  as  "  went  to  Enstone 
to  carry  a  piece  of  cloth  home,"  "  finished  Hutt's 
piece  and  carried  it  to  Finstock,"  "  finished  Allen's 
piece,"  "  mended  the  spinning  wheel."  One  of 
the  best  possible  starting-points  for  inquiry  into 
rural  conditions  from  1800  to  1830  is  in  the  account 
of  the  Hand- loom  Commission  to  the  Stroud  Valley, 
including  as  it  does  details  of  the  weavers' strike  there 
in  1825.1     "The  weavers,"  Timothy  Exell,  chair- 

*  The  number  of  hand-looms  still  in  use  in  England  and  Scotland 
in  1830  was  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  Economy  of 
Manufacturers,  1832. 

t  Parliamentary  Papers,  1840.     Vol.  XXIV. 
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man  of  the  Weavers'  Delegates  to  the  Commission, 
writes,  "seeing  in  1828  nothing  but  destruction 
before  them,  banded  themselves  into  a  secret  society 
to  save  themselves  from  utter  ruin,  but  they  soon 
found  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this 
country,  and  they  quietly  disbanded  themselves,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  manufacturers  reduced  their  wages 
10  per  cent,  again,  which  was  nearly  ^^3 0,000  a 
year  more.  This  took  place  in  1829  ;  and,  adding  to 
all  this,  many  of  the  manufacturers  had  lengthened 
out  their  warping  bars  far  beyond  the  standard  of 
justice,  and  they,  the  weavers,  had  many  thousands 
of  yards  of  cloth  to  weave  in  a  year  for  nothing  ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  incendiarism 
raged  in  the  country  round  them,  the  manufacturers 
fled  to  the  weavers  to  protect  their  property,  which 
they  came  forward  to  do,  knowing  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  is  the  high  road  to  ruin."  *  That, 
it  may  be  objected,  is  only  the  weavers'  story  of  the 
state  of  affairs.  But  turning  to  the  previous  page 
of  the  Commission's  Report  we  find  these  words 
from  a  landowner  of  the  same  (Stroud)  district — 
"  the  weavers'  condition  has  been  getting  worse  and 
worse.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  shopkeepers  were  severe 
sufferers  by  the  strike ;  t  they  gave  the  weavers 
credit  on  the  faith  that  success  would  attend  their 
efforts,  and  if  so  the  truck  system  be  abolished.  The 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1840.     Vol.  XXIV.  t  Of  1825. 
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foundation  cause  of  the  loss  of  trade  in  Gloucester- 
shire lies  in  the  coal-pits  of  Yorkshire  where  coal  is 
only  half  the  price,  beside  the  great  advantage  of 
being  able  to  say  for  certain  when  an  order  could  be 
executed.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  water 
mills ;  in  the  summer  months  the  supply  was  uncer- 
tain, not  enough  to  employ  the  people  in  the  mills 
above  five  or  six  hours  in  the  day.  .  .  .  This  state 
of  things  gradually  led  to  the  erection  of  steam- 
engines  ;  but  by  the  time  these  changes  had  taken 
place  the  capital  of  our  leading  clothiers  was  nearly 
exhausted.  ...  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment to  me  that  the  work-people  have  submitted 
so  quietly  to  their  fate.  One  cause  is  that  their 
spirit  was  completely  broken  by  their  failure  in  1825  ; 
another  is  that  they  are  scattered  in  valleys  and  vil- 
lages. By  not  coming  in  contact  as  often  as  they  do 
in  manufacturing  towns  their  manners  are  more 
simple  and  less  turbulent.  .  .  .  Yet  something  like 
rupture  is  only  delayed  by  the  weavers'  hope  that  the 
present  Hand-loom  Commission  will  turn  out  to 
their  advantage.  They  fancy  that  their  young 
queen  has  sent  you  among  them  to  inquire  into  their 
sufferings  in  order  that  they  may  be  redressed."  * 
Worst  of  all  those  sufferings  perhaps,  and  we  have 
this  fact  from  the  overseers  of  different  parishes, 

*  Samuel  Sevill,  Esq.     Feb.  4th,  1839,  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners.     Parliamentary  Papers,  1840,  Vol.  XXIV. 
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was  "  the  most  grievous,  the  most  degrading,  and 
the  most  ruinous  manner  in  which  their  wages  are 
paid  on  the  truck  system."  *  Pictures  of  this  system 
in  DisraeH's  Coningshy  are  heartrending  enough,  but 
they  are  pale  beside  testimony  of  witnesses  from  the 
Stroud  valley  district.  These  show  us  starving, 
half-desperate  weavers  squeezing  out  time  and  pence 
for  the  conveyance  of  cartfuls  of  half-rotten  perish- 
able goods  which  have  been  forced  on  them,  for 
wages,  to  some  fairly  generous  shoemaker,  coal  dealer, 
or  druggist,  at  a  distance.  Bread  brought  straight 
from  the  Truck  shop,  Stroud  magistrates  pronounce 
unfit  for  a  dog.  One  witness  before  the  Commis- 
sioners says — "  My  servant's  father  works  for  a 
manufacturer  who  is  a  trucks ter  ;  he  never  receives 
one  farthing  of  wages ;  he  is  obHged,  want  it  or  not, 
to  take  just  what  his  master's  shop  produces  and  that 
to  the  full  amount.  His  master  is  not  the  only 
landlord  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  hence  the  man  has 
to  provide  his  rent.  His  master  is  not  a  tailor,  a 
shoemaker,  or  apothecary,  so  some  money  is  needed 
for  these  purposes.  To  supply  these  wants  after 
having  given  his  master  whatever  he  chooses  to  charge 
for  his  bacon,  cheese,  etc.,  he  is  obUged  to  send  to 
Birmingham  to  a  relative  there  to  dispose  of  for  him 
at  the  best  price  he  can."  From  1802  the  condition 
of  the  cottage  weavers  had  been  growing  rapidly 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1840.     Vol.  XXIV. 
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worse.  Wages  had  been  repeatedly  reduced,  "many 
of  the  weavers  were  compelled  to  take  their  looms  to 
a  factory  and  pay  a  shameful  rent  for  the  standing  of 
their  own  looms,  so  they  had  rent  at  home  and  rent 
to  pay  to  the  master  ;  and  many  an  industrious  man 
has  been  brought  to  the  parish  by  this  conduct."  * 
In  the  panic  and  bank  failures  of  the  year  1825  some- 
thing like  half  of  the  country  manufacturers  had  be- 
come bankrupt.  Yet,  spite  of  all  its  justification,  the 
Stroud  Valley  strike  failed,  though  the  membership 
of  its  Weavers'  Union  increased  from  four  hundred  to 
five  thousand  in  a  few  days,  and  eye-witnesses  could 
declare  that  there  never  had  been  nor  ever  could  be 
a  more  peaceable  stand  made  for  wages.  The  Com- 
mission whose  Report  I  have  been  quoting  was 
indeed  appointed.  But  the  net  result  of  that  in- 
quiry— response  to  the  weavers'  faith  in  their 
"  young  Queen  "  was  in  general  but  an  outcrop  of 
subscriptions  to  aid  emigration,  and  in  particular 
to  the  Cotswold  weavers  an  "  emigration  outfit  " 
at  ^i  I  OS.  8f-d.  a  head  "  including  a  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  "  !  The  whole  tale  of  the  emigration  move- 
ment of  this  period  provides  sorry  reading.  Like 
the  struggles  of  the  cottage  weavers,  it  is  interwoven 
closely  with  the  changes  in  land  tenure  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Many  of  the  later  weavers 
until  the  agricultural  boom  of  that  time  had  been 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1840.     Vol.  XXIV. 
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small  farmers.  Consequently  when  their  last  re- 
source, in  the  shape  of  their  looms,  obviously  had 
failed,  it  was  naturally  felt  that  to  send  them  to  lands 
requiring  agriculturists  was  the  best  remedy  for 
their  extreme  distresses.  The  first  impulse  behind 
the  "  Aided  Emigration  "  movement  was  genuinely,* 
even  if  complacently,  charitable ;  but  it  lent  itself 
at  once,  inevitably,  to  the  kind  of  chicanery  so 
movingly  described  in  regard  to  another  land  and 
a  later  date  in  Mr.  Conrad's  Amy  Foster.  During 
the  spring  of  1832  subscribers  to  Emigration  funds 
were  warned  to  entrust  their  money  only  to  such 
packet-masters  as  vdll  "  guarantee  to  see  the  party 
to  their  destination  "  because  it  is  being  discovered 
that,  finding  provision  for  their  travel  intolerable, 
numbers  of  emigrants  are  disembarking  again  from 
the  ships  at  ports  of  call  before  leaving  England. 
The  Oxford  J ournalioT  April  30th,  1836,  notices  that 
"  the  Arab  of  Liverpool  is  arrived  at  Gravesend  with 
nine  English  labourers  who  emigrated  from  the 
north  of  England  as  substitutes  for  the  emancipated 
negroes,  but  found  themselves  totally  unable  to 
stand  the  tropical  sun.  Twenty- two  other  labourers 
went  with  them  to  Jamaica,  of  whom  nineteen  are 
dead  of  the  fever  and  the  remaining  three  are  left 
in  hospital  in  the  city  of  Kingston." 

*  See  speech  by  William  O'Brien  to  House  of  Commons,  June  2nd, 
1840.    Hansard. 
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When  we  read  that  something  like  half  of  the 
country  manufacturers  became  bankrupts  in  the 
year  1825  we  need  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  them  in 
our  minds.  As  in  the  Pottery  districts  to-day, 
ordinary  operatives  then  converted  themselves  to 
"  manufacturers  "  easily.  An  enterprising  weaver 
had  but  to  gather  a  few  other  weavers  with  their  own 
looms  in  some  wayside  shed  ;  deserted  outbuildings 
left  by  the  recent  general  absorption  of  peasant 
farms  in  large  holdings  were  plentiful  just  then,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  master-man  sometimes  actually 
charged  the  loom-owners  for  standing  room.  The 
long  struggle  for  and  against  the  Factory  Acts  has 
preserved  for  us  in  Parliamentary  documents  a  mass 
of  detail  concerning  the  earliest  factories.  But 
here,  as  in  every  other  inquiry  into  the  past,  we  need 
to  be  on  our  guard  carefully  against  telescoping  the 
story — presenting  as  of  one  plane  events  belonging  to 
several.  It  is,  for  instance,  fact  that  for  a  number  of 
years  after  setting  up  of  the  first  factories  country 
parents  objected  very  strongly  to  their  children 
going  to  work  in  them,  and  that  therefore  mill-owners 
had  to  turn  to  Parish  Overseers  for  workhouse 
children  or  children  of  persons  receiving  poor  relief 
who  could  live  on  the  factory  premises.  Mill 
owners  established  elaborate  systems  of  communi- 
cation with  Overseers  of  most  country  districts,  and 
days  for  holding  what  were  practically  markets  of 
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pauper  children  were  instituted,  one  idiot  being 
included  with  every  batch  of  twenty  children.* 
Students  need  only  to  read  the  Memoir  of  Robert 
Blincoe,  or  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  on  Apprentices  of  1802  to  realize  how 
awful  were  the  lives  of  these  pauper  apprentices ; 
for  the  1802  inquiry  revealed  a  state  of  things  in  the 
first  primitive  manufactories  that  shocked  public 
opinion  of  even  that  day  into  passing  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Act — the  first  Factory  Act — almost  without 
opposition,  t  Yet  the  Factory  Acts  you  and  I  think 
of  as  such,  and  connect  with  the  name  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  had  to  await  a  struggle — and  a  pro- 
tracted struggle — thirty  years  later,  even  though  they 
were  concerned  with  "  free  "  children.  For  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  it  is  specially  needful  to  beware  of 
the  telescoping  I  spoke  of.  "  Result  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  "  is  such  an  easy  label  to  affix  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  child  labour  in  England.  Bat  we  need 
to  realize  in  this  matter,  as  presently  in  the  ques- 
tion of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  enclosures, 
that,  though  the  alteration  of  system  undoubtedly 
accentuated  certain  evils,  many  brought  to  light  in 
controversy  raised  by  it  had  existed  under  previous 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1791  The  Oxford  Journal  had  begun  to  com- 
ment on  the  number  of  van-loads  of  pauper  children  passing  through 
Oxford  to  the  mills  of  the  north. 

•[An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Health  and  Morals  of  Appren- 
tices employed  in  Cotton  and  other  Mills.  1802.  (42  Geo.  III.  c. 
73). 
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conditions.     For  instance,  before  that  very  Com- 
mittee of  Peel's  in  1802  one  whole  range  of  argu- 
ments against  interference  on  the  behalf  of  pauper 
apprentices  is  that  their  hardships  are  not  essen- 
tially greater   than   those   of   hand-loom  weavers' 
children  who  work  with  their  parents.     And  as  late 
as  1832  Gloucestershire  weavers  advanced  strange 
reasons  of  a  like  kind  to  gainsay  the  Child  Labour 
Bill  that  year  before  Parliament.      If  the  hours  of 
children's  labours   are  to  be  curtailed,   they  say, 
"  young  people  will  be  on  the  streets  a  prey  to  vice 
and  idleness."  "  Is  the  child,"  they  ask,  "  to  be  kept 
at  school  till  nine  years  of  age,  and,  if  so,  who  is  to 
pay  for  it  ?  "     "  Parents,"  their  argument  continues, 
"  have  lately  had  their  common  fund  reduced  by 
the  subtraction  of   their  children's  labour    which 
Providence  had  before  kindly  given  them  almost  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  great  care  and  burden  of  a 
large  family."    We  find  Defoe  and  other  eighteenth 
century  writers  rejoicing  at  there  being  in  the  weav- 
ing districts  of  England  and  Scotland  "  scarce  any- 
thing of  five  years  old  "  but  could,  and  did,  earn  its 
own  Hving.     Weavers'  children  in  their  own  homes 
in  the  nineteenth  century  usually  worked  twelve  and 
fourteen  hours  a  day.     For  some  reason,  probably 
I  suppose  from  the  large  place  the  Water  Babies 
story  has  taken  in  our  lives,  the  child  sufferers  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  most  real  to  us  are  the 
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chimney-sweep  boys.  The  horror  of  their  lives  was 
represented  fully  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  1817  ;  yet  in  1 8 19  The  Edinburgh  Review  was 
able  to  write,  of  the  defeat  of  the  Bill  to  put  an  end 
to  their  use,  "  We  must  own  that  it  was  quite  right 
to  throw  out  the  Bill  for  prohibiting  the  sweeping  of 
chimneys  by  boys — because  humanity  is  a  modern 
invention,  and  there  are  many  chimneys  in  old 
houses  that  cannot  possibly  be  swept  in  any  other 
manner."  Spencer  Walpole  remarks  that  it  took 
the  nineteenth  century  twenty-five  years  to  restrict 
the  labour  of  a  child  of  nine  to  a  sixty-nine  hour 
week,  and  that  only  in  the  cotton  mills.  Indeed 
almost  the  only  relieving  episode  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  children 
is  in  the  work  of  Robert  Owen,  who  shortened  the 
hours  of  child-labour  in  his  factory  before  any  com- 
pulsion. But,  incidentally,  Owen,  who  belonged  to 
the  comfortable  middle-class,  tells  us,  of  his  own  life, 
that  as  soon  as  he  could  read  and  write,  at  seven 
years  of  age,  his  schoolmaster  made  him  an  usher, 
and,  though  he  remained  at  school  till  the  age  of  nine, 
the  whole  of  his  last  two  years  there  were  occupied 
entirely  in  teaching. 

For  adequate  arguing  of  the  case  for  and  against 
the  final  Common  Land  enclosure  movement  of  the 
late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  much 
more  space  is  needed  than  can  be  devoted  to  it  here. 
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I  have  alluded  to  it  in  general  terms  in  my  Introduc- 
tory chapter  ;  and  I  have  no  v^ish  to  make  summary 
statements  of  a  controversial  nature,  which,  lacking 
their  required  support  or  qualification,  cannot  really 
be  serviceable.  In  J  Corner  of  the  Cotswolds 
Through  the  Nineteenth  Century  I  have  argued  the 
matter  at  length,  and  reprinted  there  in  full  Arthur 
Young's  Inquiry  into  the  Propriety  of  Applying 
Wastes  to  the  better  Maintenance  and  Support  of  the 
Poor.  With  instances  of  the  Great  Effects  which  have 
attended  their  Acquisition  of  Property  in  Keeping 
them  from  the  Parish  even  in  the  Present  Scarcity. 
Incidentally,  Young's  article  is  a  mine  of  information 
as  to  wages,  rents,  and  food  prices,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Published  in  1801,  it 
forms  a  strong  indictment  of  many  Enclosure  Com- 
missioners' methods ;  yet  it  explicitly  declares  "  no 
one  is  to  imagine  that  one  word  offered  in  this  paper 
is  meant  generally  against  enclosing,"  and  Young 
continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  be  an  advocate  of 
Enclosure.  His  Oxfordshire  Report  of  1809,  too, 
clearly  reiterates  his  belief  that  more  good  than  harm 
had  come  from  enclosing  of  waste  lands  in  this,  the 
county  where  the  changed  system  was  most  notice- 
able.* This  again  is  a  notable  case,  the  most  notable 
of  all  modern  ones  possibly,  in  which  writers  are  apt 

*  During  the  forty  years  preceding  1807  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  acres  of  waste  lands  in  Oxfordshire  had  been 
enclosed. 
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to  attribute  to  one  cause  what  is  the  result  of  many. 
My  persistent  inquiry  among  villagers  who  could 
recall  administration  of  the  Enclosure  Act  of  their 
own  village  convinced  me  that,  in  Oxfordshire  at 
any  rate,  not  much  opposition  was  shown  to  the  idea. 
That  it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  the  peasant 
to  show  opposition  is  certainly  true,  as  we  find 
appended  to  almost  all  the  newspaper  Notices  of 
projected  Enclosure  the  phrase  "  All  objections  must 
be  in  writing."  Yet  there  was  not  in  fact,  I  am 
convinced,  much  strong  opposition  from  the  labour- 
ers. In  the  often-cited  case  of  the  Otmoor  riots,  for 
instance,  inquirers  should  be  made  cautious  by  the 
number  of  farmers'  names  appearing  with  the  rioters. 
Several  of  my  informants,  including  a  most  intelli- 
gent and  trustworthy  one,  William  Mann,  a  market- 
gardener  of  Charlbury,  well  remembered  the  Ox- 
fordshire Yeomanry  being  called  out  to  quell  the 
Otmoor  disturbances  and  the  comment  and  infor- 
mation current  at  that  time.  These  informants  (all 
belonging  in  labourers'  homes  at  the  date,  1830) 
were  convinced  that  the  Otmoor  rioting  was  not  a 
labourers'  movement — that  it  was,  in  fact,  fomented 
by  the  older  farmers  and  even  by  the  Lord  Abingdon 
of  that  day.  For  one  thing,  it  is  very  difficult  always 
for  the  weekly-wage  earner  to  look  far  ahead ;  and 
enclosing  provided  an  immense  amount  of  immediate 
work  in  walling  and  fencing.     I  am  not,  of  course, 
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defending  the  Enclosure  movement  in  general :  I 
am  merely  saying  that  to  argue  it  on  its  merits  in 
respect  to  the  last  phase  of  it  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  absurd :  the  field  for  consideration  of  the 
fundamentals  of  it  lies  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
earlier.  Dr.  Warde  Fowler  told  me,  and  has  put 
upon  record,  that  he  never  heard  a  single  complaint 
as  to  Enclosure  from  the  Kingham  villagers,  though 
he  settled  among  them  within  twenty  years  of  their 
Enclosure  Award  and  talked  with  them  much  from 
the  first.  The  truth  is  that  before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  landlessness  of  the  peasant 
had  gone  too  far  for  the  considerations  certain 
historians  of  to-day  are  apt  to  suggest.  For  in- 
stance, in  his  Burford  Records  my  husband  discovered 
that  two  persons — the  owner  of  Burford  Priory  and 
the  lay  impropriator  of  the  rectorial  tithe — were  all 
that  were  concerned  largely  in  the  1795  Burford 
Award.  The  latest  Enclosure  Acts  did  not  in  truth 
take  much  from  the  villagers  (though  the  Awards 
were  often  administered  corruptly  and  a  good  many 
squatters  without  legal  rights  were  dispossessed); 
what  they  did  was  to  let  pass,  unused,  a  magnificent 
opportunity  for  saving  the  rural  labourer  from,  the 
servile  condition  into  which  the  national  develop- 
ments had  been  thrusting  him. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  CENTURY 

THE  chief  characteristic  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  in 
this  period  is  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  to 
communication  that  previously  had  existed  between 
ordinary  folk.  We  need  to  recognize  very  clearly 
that  England  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  not  what  we,  in  the  modern  sense, 
understand  by  one  country.  In  1800  persons  in  any 
part  of  Oxfordshire,  for  instance,  who  wished  to  rent 
a  house  in  some  other  part  of  the  county  advertised 
for  particulars  of  residences  "  where  roads  are  good, 
provisions  reasonable,  and  fuel  cheap,"  asking  that  all 
replies  should  state  "  with  rent,  size,  and  situation  of 
premises,  the  average  price  of  fuel  and  provisions." 
Money  circulated  in  a  very  small  radius ;  use  of  local 
bank  notes  was  excessive ;  The  Gloucester  Gazette 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  noted 
that  every  village  in  Gloucestershire  had  one,  two 
or  even  three,  "  banking  shops,"  and  that  a  certain 
"tooth- drawer"  had  issued  and  circulated  numbers 
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of  twopenny  bank  notes.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
century  our  grandparents  were  able  to  stop  a  run  on 
a  bank  by  paying  over  its  counter  cash  they  had  just 
drawn  for  that  purpose  from  some  other  bank  not 
a  score  of  miles  away.  Men  and  women  who  are 
living  still  talk  to  me  of  Turnpikes  and  Turnpike 
Trusts ;  sixty  years  ago,  they  say,  if  you  essayed  any 
journey  so  considerable  that  you  had  to  ride  or 
drive  you  were  confronted  almost  immediately  on 
leaving  your  home  vidth  a  gate  barring  your  road. 
Usually  it  was  shut,  and  you  were  obliged  to  await 
the  gatekeeper's  appearance ;  but  even  if  it  stood 
open  you  dared  not  pass  through  it.  The  further 
side  was  forbidden  you  by  law  till  you  had  paid  for 
entering  on  it.  The  sum  you  had  to  pay  depended 
on  whether  your  vehicle  possessed  four  wheels  or 
two,  whether  you  drove  one  horse  or  more,  the 
measurement  of  your  wheels,  and  even  the  nature  of 
your  destination  ;  a  gatekeeper  in  doubt  demanded 
always  the  largest  sum  that  he  dared.  A  few  miles 
beyond  the  first  gate,  occasionally  only  a  few  hundred 
yards,  another  gateman  and  another  scale  of  charges 
would  confront  you.  If  you  took  a  pig  or  a  sheep 
through  a  gate  for  one  purpose  you  had  to  pay  ;  if 
for  another,  you  were  exempt.  You  might  drive 
through  the  gate  without  paying  on  Sunday  were  you 
on  your  way  to  preach  somewhere ;  but  if,  by  any 
mischance,  you  should  not  preach  after  all,  you  be- 
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came  liable  to  prosecution.  If  you  returned  through 
a  gate  you  had  passed  through  that  same  day,  before 
twelve  at  midnight,  you  returned  free ;  if  you  were  a 
second  after  midnight,  you  paid  toll  again.  Endless 
disputing  went  on  at  the  turnpikes.  For  instance, 
suppose  you  reached  the  locked  gate  five  minutes 
before  midnight  and  it  took  you  six  minutes  to  rouse 
the  gatekeeper  (gatekeepers,  my  old  country  friends 
tell  me,  slept  proverbially  heavily  at  that  hour),  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  law  said  you  were  to  be 
charged  according  to  your  time  of  reaching  the  gate, 
without  reference  to  the  time  of  the  gatekeeper's 
appearance.  But  suppose  the  gatekeeper  declared 
he  had  not  been  to  sleep,  and  that  you  had  but  this 
moment  arrived  ?  Or  suppose  you,  upon  your  part, 
thundered  on  the  gate  at  five  minutes  past  twelve 
averring  you  had  been  there  for  half  an  hour.  Eye 
witnesses  of  all  these  occurrences  have  described 
them  to  me  ;  such  disputes  led  to  violent  language 
and  often  to  the  magistrates'  court.  And  even  with 
a  thoroughly  fair-minded  and  good-tempered  gate- 
keeper the  situation  had  complications  enough.  All 
stock  being  driven  from  field  to  field,  or  from  farm- 
stead to  field  again,  was  entitled  to  free  passage.  But 
everything  being  driven  to  market  was  subject  to 
toll.  Inevitably  in  all  these  conditions  long  ques- 
tionings and  delays  might  be  involved.  None  the 
less  many  times  a  day  at  the  turnpikes  there  were 
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more  subtle  points  to  dispute,  concerning  the  inter- 
section of  Turnpike  Trust  roads  and  Free  roads. 
In  coming  out  of  a  free  (side)  road  into  a  turnpike 
road,  on  the  way  to  another  free  road,  you  were 
entitled  to  pass  along  the  turnpike  road  for  a  short 
distance  before  you  were  chargeable  with  toll.  In 
general  this  amounted  to  a  free  run  till  the  next 
turnpike  gate.  But  there  were  many  cases  of  these 
free  roads  being  barred  where  they  entered  the  turn- 
pike road,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  for  toll 
traffic  that  had  used  the  turnpike  road  since  the  last 
toll  gate.*  Where  the  free  road  simply  ran  across 
the  main  road  the  right  of  your  crossing  free  was 
unquestionable,  bars  or  no  bars.  But  when  your 
"  crossing  "  involved  going  along  the  turnpike  road 
for  a  space,  in  order  to  reach  the  turning  into  a 
free  road  on  the  other  side,  the  question  the  gate- 
keeper had  to  determine  was  whether  you  intended 
simply  to  "  cross "  his  employers'  road,  or  whether, 
once  on  it,  you  were  going  to  use  it  for  more  than 
the  allowed  distance.  Naturally  the  gatekeeper  at 
times  refused  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
kept  up  his  barrier  till  the  toll  was  produced.  An 
Oxfordshire  nobleman,  held  up  in  this  manner,  in 
the  year  1850,  went  back  home,  collected  three 
teams  of  his  cart  horses,  harnessed  them  totheoffend- 

*  "  All  horses  or  carriages,  cattle  or  other  beasts,  crossing  any 
turnpike  road,  or  not  going  more  than  a  hundred  yards  thereon,  are 
iree  from  toll." — The  Oxford  Journal,  February  21st,  1835. 
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ing  barrier,  and  brought  it  to  the  ground.  How 
arbitrary  the  imposition  of  turnpikes  could  be  may 
be  judged  from  the  story  of  one  set  up  in  Bermond- 
sey  by  an  old  Jew  owning  house  property  there, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  only  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  themselves  at  the  end  of  many 
years  and  after  considerable  litigation.*  The  place 
that  Tolls  had  in  the  life  of  an  ordinary  country-side 
in  the  'thirties,  'forties  and  'fifties  is  indicated  by  the 
wording  of  notices  such  as  that  which  appears  in 
The  Oxford  Journal  oi  January  loth,  1835 — "We  are 
happy  to  announce  a  very  liberal  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Lord  Norreys  on  Wednesday  the  noble 
Earl  gave  orders  that  the  Toll  heretofore  collected 
at  Eynsham  Bridge  for  foot  passengers  should  for  ever 
cease  from  that  time."  I  select  this  example  be- 
cause it  is  linked  to  us,  and  we,  through  it,  are  linked 
to  the  past,  particularly ;  for  the  exemption  pro- 
ceeding from  that  happy  occasion  was  for  foot- 
passengers  only.  At  the  date  I  write  (1922)  we 
still  pay  at  that  very  bridge  a  penny  for  each  of  our 
wheels  each  time  we  motor  or  drive  or  cycle  into . 
Oxford.  In  1837  the  people  of  England  were 
paying  ^^i, 400,000  a  year  in  road  Tolls  ;t  each 
stage  coach  that  ran  daily  from  London  to  Manches- 

*  The  Oxford  Journal,  May  28th,  1836. 
t  A  Treatise  on  Roads,  by  Henry  Parnell,  1838. 
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ter  contributed  ^1,700  a  year  to  the  Turnpike 
Trusts  on  its  route  ;  every  Coach  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  was  paying  in  Tolls  something 
like  ^7  annually  for  every  mile  that  it  ran.*  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  in  their  admirable  Story  of 
The  King's  Highway  remark  that  the  tale  of  the 
Turnpike  Trusts  has  yet  to  be  written.  Who,  they 
ask,  at  the  moment  when  the  stage  coach  was  supreme 
(1820  to  1840)  could  have  predicted  that  there  was 
so  soon  to  descend  on  the  investors  in  Turnpike 
Trusts  what  Sir  James  McAdam  termed  "  the  calam- 
ity of  the  railways,"  and  that  between  1837  and  1850 
the  revenue  of  the  Trusts,  into  which  Englishmen 
had  just  been  pouring  money  as  into  an  absolute 
security,  was  to  fall  by  ^500,000  ?  Whatever  else 
might  come  and  go,  it  had  been  argued,  in  an  indus- 
trially developing  England  road  traffic  must  most 
certainly  increase. 

In  this  matter,  however,  the  warning  against 
telescoping  the  years  must  be  sounded  again.  We 
are  very  apt  to  antedate  the  general  effect  of  the 
coming  of  the  railways.  Up  to  the  year  1871  there 
was  still,  in  most  parts  of  England,  a  Turnpike  every 
five  or  six  miles,  and  some  five  thousand  men  were 
employed  in   toll -collecting.!    The  Stockton  and 

*  The  Story  of  the  King's  Highway,  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 
t  The  Progress  of  the  Nation,  edition  by  Hirst,  page  548. 
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Darlington  Railway  had,  indeed,  been  opened  in 
1825,  and  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  in  1830; 
but  these  undertakings  had  been  generally  unpopular 
and  had  not  affected  the  pubHc  at  large.  My  grand- 
father, who  was  one  of  the  guests  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  on  the  occasion  of  the 
running  of  their  first  passenger  train,  used  to  recount 
to  us  how  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  also  a 
guest,  became  plastered,  with  mud  in  his  efforts  to 
shield  the  ladies  from  the  filth  that  the  populace, 
ranged  along  the  Hne,  was  flinging  at  the  travellers. 
In  The  Oxford  Journal  for  January  1837  it  is  argued, 
against  bringing  a  railway  to  Oxford,  that  sparks  from 
the  engine  will  destroy  houses  and  crops,  and  that  the 
presence  of  the  line  will  increase  homicide.  The 
purely  local  aspects  borne  by  the  first  railways  in 
England  may  be  estimated,  also,  from  the  fact  that 
even  at  the  date  of  The  Great  Western  Railway  Bill 
the  idea  had  not  occurred  to  any  of  its  promoters 
that  railway  Hnes  would  one  day  be  interthreaded 
and  that  gauges  ought  therefore  to  be  uniform. 
Naturally,  too,  poor  people  were  slower  than  well- 
to-do  ones  in  taking  to  railways ;  arrangements  for 
them  were  not  enticing  ;  a  popular  song  of  the 
'fifties  concerned  the  "  Pig-pens  Open  and  Free" 
provided  for  third-class  passengers.  Till  i860  at 
least,  the  railways  had  in  the  simple  countryman's 
mind,  much  the  place  that  motor  charabancs  occupy 
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there  to-day  —  they  were  holiday,  not  normal, 
conveyances.  Testimony  to  this  attitude  is  borne 
by  the  wording  of  an  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolver- 
hampton Railway  handbill,  advertising  arrangements 
for  carrying  persons  to  Charlbury,  Oxfordshire  (where 
it  still  hangs  to-day  in  an  Inn)  for  the  Wychwood 
Forest  Fair  of  1855.  Those  disastrous  serrations, 
too,  of  the  woodwork  edgings  to  our  station  roofs 
are  survival  of  the  original  conception  that  they 
should  suggest  gala  tents.  Where  the  railways  did 
really  belong  in  the  labourer's  life  before  i860  was 
in  the  work  their  construction  afforded  him.  Great 
gangs  of  countrymen  were  employed  by  contractors 
in  making  the  lines  and,  except  for  the  Tommy-shop 
system,  which  under  railway-gangers  lasted  into  the 
'seventies,  their  pay,  relatively  to  agricultural  wages 
at  the  time,  was  good.  For  light  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  such  workmen  and  for  information  as  to 
manners  and  usages  among  labourers  generally  at 
this  time  The  Autobiography  of  a  Working  Man, 
reprinted  from  Macmillan^s  Magazine  in  1862, 
should  be  studied. 

In  regard  to  the  Postal  System  also,  the  changes 
actually  affecting  the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
came  slowly.  The  penny  post,  indeed,  was  insti- 
tuted in  1840  ;  and  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  forget 
the  way  an  old  man  of  Bourton-on-the- Water  des- 
scribed  to  me  the  Thanksgiving  Service  he  held  by 
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himself  in  his  chapel  there  on  the  January  day  that 
the  new  postage  rate  came  into  force,  because  he  felt 
free  then  to  engage  himself  to  a  girl  in  Bristol  with 
whom  he  could  not  earlier  (at  eightpence  a  letter) 
have  corresponded.  But  for  the  increased  number  of 
correspondents  the  new  rate  brought  about  there  was 
at  first  little  arrangement  in  country  places.  In  the 
town  of  Charlbury  I  have  just  spoken  of,  for  instance, 
in  1850  all  letters  were  taken  round  by  a  shoemaker 
for  eighteenpence  a  week,  this  sum  being  deducted 
for  him  by  the  "  Postmistress "  from  her  total 
salary  of  five  shillings  weekly ;  and  the  whole  Post- 
office  staff  consisted  of  these  two — the  postmistress 
who  gave  a  quarter  of  her  time,  and  the  shoemaker 
who  gave  an  eighth  of  his.  The  mail  was  brought  to 
Charlbury,  from  Enstone  where  the  coach  put  it  out, 
in  a  cart  drawn  by  dogs.  None  of  the  country 
postmen  wore  any  official  dress,  and  the  most  striking 
feature,  I  am  informed  by  persons  who  remember  it, 
of  letter-delivery  in  1850  was  its  want  of  method ; 
letters  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tiniest  children 
for  their  parents  or  even  their  neighbours.  Village 
postmen  quite  commonly  could  not  read ;  they 
grew  usually  to  recognize  the  shapes  of  the  names 
most  often  on  letters,  and,  for  the  rest,  they 
would  ask  instruction  at  the  larger  houses  on  their 
round. 

These  examples  I  have  given — of  difference  in 
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even  adjacent  localities  in  prices  of  necessaries,  forms 
of  money,  and  of  the  general  uncertainties  and  cum- 
bersomeness  in  travel  and  correspondence — are 
examples,  taken  at  random  almost.  Whatever 
activity  or  department  of  every-day  English  life, 
up  to  i860,  we  might  be  considering  we  should  be 
confronted  with  the  same  kind  of  separateness. 
England  in  the  middle  of  last  century  was  in  the 
final  process  of  turning  from  a  collection  of  localities 
into  a  nation.  And  what  this  really  means  is  that 
the  poor  of  the  land  were  coming  into  communica- 
tion with,  and  consciousness  of,  one  another ;  for, 
even  in  western  Europe,  classes  in  touch  with  Courts 
for  a  thousand  years  now  had  been  in  some  sort  of 
contact,  had  had  some  sort  of  "class  consciousness." 
Growth  of  Nationalism  (a  word  and  an  idea  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century),  it  has  been  lately  and  most 
truly  said,  is  really  growth  of  Democracy.  And  here, 
I  believe,  we  come  to  the  antidote  we  have  to  carry 
with  us  in  thought  if  our  minds  are  not  to  be  stricken 
— genuinely  seared — by  study  of  the  accumulating 
slums  and  the  apparently  accumulating  horrors  of 
suffering  from  1800  to  1850.  We  have  to  see  all 
the  aggregation  as  preliminary  to  coming  to  grips 
with  the  task  of  realizing  the  Christian  ideal — an 
ideal  differing  essentially  from  that  of  any  previous 
civilization  in  that  it  refuses  to  allow  any  slave,  or 
submerged,  class  upon  which  beauty  peculiar  to  the 
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few  may  be  built.*  Setting  out  to  bring  loveliness 
to  all  instead  of  to  the  selected,  must  involve  loss 
in  appearance  of  gracefulness ;  it  must  involve 
also  voluntary  experience  by  some  of  the  highly- 
developed  of  conditions  of  the  nether  world.  In  re- 
spect to  such  as  Archbishop  Ullathorne,  of  whom  we 
are  to  speak  presently  in  connection  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  our  Australasian  Penal  Settlements  in  1850, 
the  words  "  he  descended  into  Hell "  occur  always 
to  me.  English  civilization  at  this  time  was  chang- 
ing its  gauge.  Had  it  been  possible  for  it  to  continue 
on  the  earlier,  narrow  lines,  Disraeli  and  his  Young 
England  Party  would  have  been  the  persons  to  run 
it.  For  they,  with  The  Times  and  the  Tory  local 
papers  expressing  their  point  of  view,  knew  more 

*  It  may  be  objected  here  that  the  Greek  civilization,  with  its 
exaltation  of  the  worth  of  a  citizen,  as  such,  was  on  the  eve  of  out- 
growing retention  of  a  slave  class  at  the  very  moment  when  the  inter- 
vention of  Christianity,  with  its  doctrine  of  submission  on  earth 
because  of  earth's  unimportance  in  comparison  with  Heaven,  upset 
the  line  of  development.  But  in  this  objection  we  touch  on  what  is 
the  rooted  conviction  behind  this  little  book.  To  my  mind,  it  was 
only  by  way  of  this  first  emphasis  on  personal  humility — upon  long 
range  of  vision  in  sight  of  God — that  humanity  could  travel  to  pos- 
sibility of  solving  the  problem  of  Internationalism,  of  World  Comity, 
at  the  moment  when  that  should  arise.  Worth  of  each  man  in  the 
single  State  could,  would  probably,  have  been  reached,  by  way  of 
Aristotle,  in  pure  reason,  and  full  education  ;  but  worth  of  the  unde- 
veloped races  in  an  Assembly  of  Nations  could  only  have  been  come 
to  by  way  of  the  conception  of  Divine  vision,  of  a  "  for  ever  and  ever, 
world  without  end  " — travel  to  the  mind  of  God  through  the  example 
of  Christ  in  fact.  Those  of  us  who  were  nurtured  in  Anti-slavery 
circles  were,  rightly  enough,  bothered  by  what  appeared  to  be  a 
contention  of  the  equal  value  of  every  living  soul.  What  ought  to 
have  been  explained  to  us  is  the  necessary  modification  of  intolerance 
and  impatience,  towards  facts  in  the  temporal,  engendered  by  belief 
in  the  eternal. 
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and  cared  more  for  the  country  labourer's  position 
and  feelings  at  this  date  than  did  the  middle-class 
members  of  the  Reformed  Parliament.  Indeed  the 
tragedy  of  the  juxtaposition,  from  the  countryman's 
point  of  view,  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  iS^i  and  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  in  1834  ^^^  ^^^  been 
enough  dwelt  on.  The  hopes  built  on  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  seem  to  us  to-day  wildly  extrava- 
gant ;  hardly  less  than  the  millenium  the  working 
people  had  expected  it  to  bring  about.  During  the 
June  week  in  which  the  Bill  became  law  there  were 
celebrations  throughout  England  ;  even  little  places 
as  remote  and  rural  as  Stow- on- the- Wold  kept  up  all- 
night  rejoicings ;  every  local  paper  contained  notices 
of  festivities.  For  the  first  time  since  the  coming  of 
Industrialism  to  England,  town  and  country  workers 
were  feeling  as  one.  Yet  the  immediate  results  of 
the  Reformed  Parliament  that  was  to  have  ameliora- 
ted every  hardship — disillusioning  enough  to  the 
town  workman  to  bring  about  Chartism — must  have 
appeared  to  the  peasant  not  less  than  devilish. 
Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  was,  of  course,  overdue  ; 
but  in  the  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  violently  opposed 
by  Disraeli  and  his  friends,  the  change  came  about 
altogether  too  suddenly  and  severely.  It  practically 
abolished  the  system  of  out-door  relief  save  for  the 
infirm,  and  forced  the  mass  of  labourers  unemployed 
at  this  time  into  the  new,  and  in  many  cases  terrible, 
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workhouses.  On  February  21st,  1835,  The  Oxford 
Journal  writes :  "How  the  Workhouse  system  of  the 
new  Poor  Law  Bill  operates  daily  experience  but  too 
painfully  shows ;  we  hear  of  little  more  than  three- 
pence a  day  being  the  cost  of  victualling  the  poor 
in  a  Metropolitan  workhouse.  And  if  such  be  the 
case  in  the  Metropolis,  where  for  the  most  part 
intelligent  individuals,  controlled  by  a  vigilant  press, 
look  after  such  matters,  how  greatly  will  the  evil 
and  oppression  be  enhanced  in  distant  parishes." 

The  Act  of  1834  seemed  to  the  villager  the  last 
straw  ;  but  the  three  or  four  previous  years  also  had 
been  particularly  back-breaking.  1830  and  1831 
had  witnessed  the  Machine  Riots,  and  an  outbreak 
of  village  incendiarism,  causing  the  ruling  classes 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  panic  in  regard  to  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  from  foreign  lands  that  we  have 
seen  in  "  anti-Bolshevik "  activities  to-day.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  received  and  had  forwarded  to  all 
magistrates  in  counties  reported  as  disturbed  news 
of  "  seven  hundred  Promethean  bulbs  "  bought  by 
"  a  distinguished-looking  stranger  "  from  a  chemist 
in  the  Strand.  French  emissaries  were  "  dis- 
covered ";  every  person  falling  under  suspicion  was 
arrested.  In  January,  1831,  the  Quarter  Sessions  in 
most  of  the  midland  rural  counties,  in  the  newspaper 
comment  of  the  time,  were  "  amazingly  heavy  "; 
even  the  most  ofHcially-minded  reporters  of  these 
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prosecutions  found  themselves  disturbed  into  search- 
ing for  comfort.  They  looked,  some  of  them,  in 
directions  that  appear  to  us  strange,  one  "observed 
with  much  satisfaction  that  most  of  the  prisoners 
had  previously  to  the  committal  of  these  outrages 
borne  unblemished  characters,"  and  the  same  re- 
porter, after  the  assize,  writes  of  a  petition  for  com- 
mutation of  the  death  sentences  passed  on  the  rioters, 
"  the  petitioners  being  immediately  on  the  spot 
where  many  lawless  acts  were  committed,  and  con- 
sidering the  unpremeditated  manner  in  which  most, 
if  not  all,  entered  into  it,  are  of  the  mind  that  by 
banishment  for  ever  from  their  native  land  the  ends 
of  justice  may  be  as  satisfactorily  answered  as  by  the 
forfeiture  of  their  lives."  In  these  trials  of  183 1  and 
1832,  bribes  were  offered  to  informers  in  a  way  that 
astounds  us  to-day — ^1,000  and  a  free  pardon  were 
offered  to  any  labourer  who  informed  on  an  incen- 
diary. In  transportation,  moreover,  no  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  observing  the  time  limit  of 
senteaces.  Mr.  Justice  Alderson  said,  speaking  to 
these  convicts  of  1831 — "You  will  leave  this 
country,  you  will  see  your  friends  and  relations  no 
more  ;  for  though  you  will  be  transported  for  seven 
years  only,  it  is  not  likely  that  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term  you  will  find  yourselves  in  a  situation  to 
return.  You  will  be  in  a  distant  land  at  the  expira- 
tion of  your  sentence.     The  friends  with  whom  you 
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are  connected  will  be  parted  from  you  for  ever  in 
this  world."  It  is  ninety  years  now  since  these  par- 
ticular transportations  took  place.  For  sixty-five 
of  them  one  woman  not  far  from  my  home,  through 
her  young  womanhood,  and  middle,  and  old,  age 
slept  wakefuUy  at  nights  and  moved  softly  by  day 
listening  always  for  footsteps.  In  1831  her  husband 
and  her  brother  had  both  been  transported — one 
for  fourteen  the  other  for  seven  years — for  their 
share  in  one  of  these  village  riots.  Till  the  fourteen 
years  had  passed  she  would  not  let  herself  expect 
them.  "  The  one  must  wait  for  the  other,"  she  said. 
But  from  the  end  of  that  time  for  almost  fifty  years 
she  hoped  through  each  hour  ;  and  she  died  in  her 
chair  turned  towards  the  east  because  she  had  heard 
that  it  was  out  of  the  sunrise  travellers  from  Austra- 
lia must  come.  The  facts,  the  overwhelming  and 
appalling  facts,  of  the  Australasian  Convict  Settle- 
ments are  to  be  learnt  in  Sir  W.  Molesworth's 
exhaustive  speech  on  a  motion  for  their  discontinu- 
ance in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5th,  1840. 
But,  to  my  mind,  there  is  one,  and  only  one  form, 
in  which  this  learning  is  endurable,  and  that  is  from 
the  Autobiography  of  Archbishop  Ullathorne.  UUa- 
thorne  was  the  earliest  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  to 
New  South  Wales,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other  man  was  due  the  agitation  for  abolition  of  the 
transportation  system.     That  movement  came  to 
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success  in  1852,  though  on  the  very  day  of  its  triumph 
nine  thousand  British  subjects  were  at  the  Woolwich 
hulks  waiting  for  transportation. 


CHAPTER  V 
MOVEMENTS    OF   THE   'SEVENTIES 

MR.  G.  M.  TREVELYAN  tells  us  of  Dis- 
raeli's consultation  with  John  Bright  at  the 
opening  of  1867,  regarding  the  degree  of  extension 
of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  necessary  to  quiet  the 
widespread  agitation  for  Reform  that  Bright  had 
been  conducting  through  the  previous  autumn — 
"The  counties,  Disraeli  said,  did  not  matter;  it  was 
an  affair  of  the  industrial  working-class."*  Dis- 
raeli, as  I  have  said  in  the  previous  chapter,  felt  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  country  labourer ;  moreover, 
he  was  infallible  almost  in  his  sense  of  political  neces- 
sities. Taken  together  with  those  two  facts,  the 
statement  of  his  Mr,  Trevelyan  quotes  is  proof  that 
till  close  upon  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  rural  labourer  had  not  appeared  on  the 
horizon  of  the  democratic  movement  in  England. 
And  as  to  the  democratic  movement  itself,  Disraeli 
was  a  prince  among  diplomats  and  he  was  speaking 
to  Bright;  he  was  therefore  more  likely  to  address  the 

*  British  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  G.  M.  Trevelyan, 
page  346. 
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agitator,  whom  he  wanted  at  the  moment  for  ally, 
as  leader  of  the  working  men  than  as  an  exponent  of 
his  own — the  middle — class.  Yet  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  to  Disraeli,  and  the  party  for  whom  he 
spoke,  battle  in  1866  was  joined  not  with  the  labour- 
ing man  but  with  the  commercial — the  middle — 
classes.  The  overwhelming  size  and  the  success  of 
the  monster  demonstrations  and  processions  of  1866 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Reform  League  united 
merchants  and  Trade  Unionists.  Of  the  Reform 
League's  effect,  and  of  the  effect  of  all  John  Bright 
as  its  spokesman  stood  for,  upon  the  Country  House 
mind  of  England  at  that  time,  we  learn  best  from 
George  Meredith's  Beauchamp^s  Career.  To  the 
upper  classes  of  that  day  "  the  cotton-spinner's 
voice  "  was  pleading  for  material  wealth — for  com- 
merce— as  against  English  traditions.  In  the  Hon. 
Everard  Romfrey,  Meredith  has  pictured  magnifi- 
cently the  "  grand  old  Egoism  "  which  "  aforetime 
built  the  House,"  and  which  has  become  food  for 
the  comic  spirit  to-day  only  because  it  has  outlived 
its  time.  And  it  is  well  to  have  Everard  Romfrey's 
figure  in  mind  in  attempting  to  grasp  political 
divisions  of  the  'seventies.  Beauchamf  s  Career^ 
moreover,  makes  clear  to  its  readers  the  grounds  of  a 
debate  which  will  be  hot  in  our  ears  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  character  of  Beauchamp  was  taken 
from  that  of  the  late  Admiral  (Frederick)  Maxse. 
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In  1868  Frederick  Maxse  stood  as  Radical  candidate 
for  Southampton  ;  Meredith  had  gone  through  the 
election  campaign  with  him,  and  immediately  after 
wrote  Beauchamp's  Career  in  Maxse's  home  at 
Southampton.  Maxse  had  fought  on  the  side  of 
Cobden  and  Bright ;  but  he  had  kept  one  personal 
reservation — devotion  to  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
England.  To  political  opponents  who  reminded 
him  that  the  Radicals  grudged  money  for  armaments, 
his  reply  was  that  in  this  respect  Conservatives  be- 
haved little  better  !  In  nine  points  out  of  ten,  that 
is,  Meredith  and  Maxse  accepted  the  doctrines  of 
the  progressive  party,  in  the  tenth  their  class  in- 
stincts revolted.  Bright's  voice  had  made  itself 
heard  first  in  the  interests  of  peace;  Meredith  says: 
"  We  really  had  been  talking  gigantic  nonsense  of 
peace,  and  of  the  everlastingness  of  the  exchange 
of  fruits  for  money,  with  angels  waving  raw  groceries 
of  Eden  in  joy  of  the  commercial  picture"  ;  the 
"  George  Foxite  "  voice  of  the  Manchester  School 
was  easy  to  mistake  for  the  trade-at-any-price  cry, 
what  the  Everard  Romfreys  called  "  the  cry  of 
the  belly."  Indeed,  even  those  of  us  nurtured 
most  completely  in  Cobdenite  teachings  cannot 
to-day  avoid  finding  something  slightly  ludicrous 
in  the  devotees  of  the  1851  Exhibition — a  public 
that  acclaimed  the  reign  of  universal  peace  because 
the   Duke   of   Wellington   walked   beside   Richard 
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Cobden  through  the  Crystal  Palace.     Regarding  the 

very  name  of  that  edifice — on  the  day  of  its  opening 

a   poem   of  Thackeray's   appeared  in   The   Times, 

calling  it : 

A  palace  fit  for  Fairy  Prince, 
A  rare  paviUon  such  as  man 
Saw  never  since  mankind  began 

— a  gulf  is  manifest  between  even  general  taste  of 
to-day  and  that  of  the  Exhibition's  promoters. 
Frederick  Maxse,  we  realize,  must  have  been  weigh- 
ted heavily  in  some  respects  by  his  allies,  and  have 
made  the  most  gallant  of  fights — fight  for  truth 
clear  to  oneself  but  recognized  as  being  impossible 
of  perception  by  those  with  whom  one's  tastes  lie. 
Unlike  Disraeli  and  Disraeli's  party  at  that  time, 
Maxse  realized  that  the  way  of  Cobden  and  Bright 
was  the  way  progress  in  England  had  to  travel ;  he 
stood  for  untried  paths  as  against  worn-out  ones, 
idealism  as  against  opportunism  in  politics — the 
sacrifice  of  himself  and  his  circumstances  involved  in 
the  national  changing  of  gauge.  That  the  labouring 
people  he  was  taking  up  arms  for  had  already  pitched 
their  camp  outside  the  national  ground,*  he  was 
too  heavily  occupied  in  battling  with  his  own  class 
to  have  spare  attention  to  perceive.  How  many, 
indeed,  of  those  persons  who  lately  attended  the 
debate   on    "  The   League   of   Nations,"    between 

*The  First  International  of  Workmen  was  founded  in  London  in  1 864. 
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Professor  Gilbert  Murray  and  Frederick  Maxse's  son, 
realized  that  the  contest  of  ideas  that  evening  was 
not  as  to  the  merits  in  men,  or  even  in  nations,  of 
peaceableness  or  warfare,  but  was  between  National- 
ism and  Internationalism — question  of  how,  having 
come  to  a  terminus  of  the  old  lines,  forward  move- 
ment is  possible  at  all  ?  Has  our  nation  cohesion 
enough  for  the  task  of  taking  up  the  metals  and  relay- 
ing them  again  to  carry  fresh  rolling  stock  ?  The 
undertaking  is  great.  But  great  too  is  the  English 
lion's  genius  for  returning  from  very  short  excursions 
with  the  would-be  rider  "  inside  " — "  the  smile  on 
the  face  of  the  tiger."  We  are  a  monarchy  still ; 
Chartism,  and  unsuccessful  apparently  at  that, 
sufhced  us  instead  of  a  French  Revolution.  Yet  was 
it  the  Tommy  or  the  poilu  who  encountered  the  war 
of  1914  as  a  struggle  most  his  own  ?  That  question 
needs  not  to  be  answered.  The  point  to  be  held 
in  mind  here  is  that  the  Maxse  position  is  a  real 
position  representing  a  genuine  ideal,  and  is  distinct 
entirely  in  conception  from  Imperialism,  that 
upstart  of  the  'eighties.  Imperialism,  indeed,  was 
child  of  wealth  divorced  from  tradition,  that  very 
influence  which  the  Everard  Romfreys  of  the  'sixties 
foresaw — the  power  of  the  commercial  magnate 
which  has  made  wars  since  1870.  But,  in  search  of 
its  own  interests  merely,  that  power,  inadvertently, 
in  1914,  exploded  into  war  so  general  that  inter- 
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nationalism  came  into  conscious  being  before  demo- 
cracies had  mastered  the  lessons  of  their  national 
lives.  Gladly  now  the  commercial  magnates  would 
creep  back  behind  national  walls,  of  protective 
tariffs  and  what  not ;  for  they  have  discovered,  too 
late,  that  their  enemy  to  the  death  is  not  Germany, 
or  France,  or  England,  but  organized  Labour.  But 
it  was  they  who  appealed  to  the  modern  Caesar, 
and  to  Caesar  they  have  now  to  go.  Answer  to  the 
J.  L.  Maxse  position  to-day  is  that,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
Internationalism  has  been  precipitated  by  the  mili- 
tarists themselves.  They  pitched  unsophisticated 
civilians  in  hundreds  of  thousands  into  the  strangest 
international  relationships ;  it  is  useless  for  them  to 
wail  now  for  isolation  camps  from  possible  Bolshevik 
infection.  Inoculation  is  the  only  remedy  that  is 
left. 

Starting  in  1867  and  coming  at  the  end  to  the 
1922  conditions  of  my  opening  essay,  I  have  placed 
the  whole  of  the  above  considerations  in  a  single 
paragraph  for  the  reason  that  they  are  preliminary 
to  the  specific  subject  of  this  chapter.  In  Move- 
ments of  the  ^Seventies,  we  have  to  review  the 
efforts  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  agricul- 
tural labourer's  friends  to  get  him  into  the  range 
of  English  political  movement. 

Until  the  'seventies  no  such  efforts  were  successful. 
Almost,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  till  the  'seventies 
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no  such  efforts  were  made.  Certain  individuals  had 
for  long  been  drawing  attention  to  the  rural  labourers' 
plight;  that  most  remarkable  man,  Robert  Owen  of 
the  New  Lanark  Mills,  for  the  two  years  from  1834 
to  1836  had  led  an  English  agitation  ultimately 
powerful  enough  to  secure  pardon  for  the  Dorset- 
shire men  who  had  been  transported  in  1834  ^°^ 
forming  the  Friendly  Society  of  Agricultural  Labour- 
ers ;  Charles  Kingsley  in  the  'fifties,  as  "  Parson 
Lot,"  had  been  writing  and  actually  preaching  to  his 
parishioners  at  Eversley  on  reasons  for  rural  risings 
and  the  evils  of  the  Game  laws,  and  had  published 
Yeast  and  Alton  Locke;  Canon  Girdlestone  in  the 
'sixties  migrated  a  number  of  oppressed  agricultural 
labourers  from  Devonshire  to  the  north  of  England. 
But  these  persons,  all  of  them,  were  before  their 
time.  Of  Robert  Owen  it  seems  hardly  extravagant 
to  speak  as  being  a  hundred  years  in  advance  of  his ; 
for  in  1818  he  had  actually  memorialized  the  Powers, 
sitting  then  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  requesting  them  to 
summon  forthwith  an  International  Conference  to 
settle  by  international  agreement  hours  and  condi- 
tions for  labour ;  in  1802  he,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
senior,  had  drawn  up  the  first  true  Factory  Bill ;  and 
he  had  initiated  the  idea  of  Co-operative  Trading 
Societies.  Charles  Kingsley,  while  a  curate  merely 
at  Eversley,  had  published  his  poem  The  Bad  Squire, 
based  on  the  wrong  done  to  the  countryman  by  the 
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law's  want  of  distinction  between  preserved  and 
ground  game,  and  on  that  subject  the  evidence  given 
by  Joseph  Arch  to  a  House  of  Commons  Select  Com- 
mittee as  late  as  1873  should  be  read  hy  the  student. 
The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Jesse  Collings  gives  us, 
perhaps,  the  chief  reason  why  the  rural  labourer 
movements  of  the  'seventies  were  to  spring  more 
from  the  labourers  themselves.  Mr.  Collings,  born 
himself  in  a  peasant's  cottage  in  183 1,  reminds  us  that 
in  his  youth  and  young  manhood  there  were  two 
cheap  periodicals  only  in  existence  in  England,  and 
that  they  were  the  Family  Herald  and  the  London 
Journal.  By  1870  ev'en  the  rural  labourer  was 
reading  a  considerable  amount  of  serious  writing 
upon  public  affairs,  and  had  learned  to  follow  national 
events  at  least  in  his  weekly  newspaper.  And 
actually  at  the  beginning  of  1872  it  occurred  to  a 
little  knot  of  labourers  in  a  Warwickshire  village  to 
write  to  a  local  paper  telling  their  distresses. 

Conditions  of  these  rural  labourers  in  the  Midlands 
of  England  in  1870  are  to  be  learned  best  from  the 
Autobiography  of  Joseph  Arch.  Himself  a  Warwick- 
shire labourer,  and  born  in  1828,  Arch's  meditations 
and  comments  upon  the  peasant's  hardships  stretch 
back  to  the  'thirties.  In  the  'fifties  he,  as  "  cham- 
pion hedge-cutter  of  all  England,"  had  travelled 
the  Midlands  of  this  country  and  the  south  of  Wales 
taking   hedging   and   mowing   contracts.     He   had 
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travelled  open-eared ;  and  in  consequence  when,  in 
the  year  1869,  he  was  able  himself  to  hire  twenty-five 
to  thirty  labourers,  he  decided  that  it  served  his 
interests  to  give  them  higher  wages  than  were  being 
paid  elsewhere  in  the  countryside.  One  reason  for 
this  decision  was  that  Arch  had  perceived  that  the 
Reform  Bill  ofiS6'/  had,  beyond  the  measure  of  any 
inducement  before  it,  increased  the  desire  of  the 
most  intelligent  countrymen  to  move  into  the  towns, 
not  only  for  the  possibility  of  possessing  a  vote,  but  to 
join  Trade  Unions — rapidly  increasing  and  already 
powerful.  Rural  districts,  since  the  transportations 
from  Dorsetshire  in  1834,  had  not  dared  any  kind  of 
combination. 

Joseph  Arch's  Life,  written  by  himself,  I  have  put 
first  of  source-books  for  this  period  on  account  of  its 
human  qualities.  But  details  of  conditions  of  the 
rural  labourer  at  the  opening  of  the  'seventies  are 
placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in 
Agriculture  of  1871.  That  Commission  was  sitting 
from  1868  to  the  end  of  1870.  It  reported  that  the 
average  wage  of  the  Gloucestershire  labourer  was 
9s.  to  I  OS.  a  week,  while  in  Oxfordshire  wages  were 
9s.  to  IIS.  a  week.  In  both  counties,  the  Report 
noted,  there  was  some  extra  pay  for  hay  and  harvest 
time.  Much,  too,  was  claimed  by  the  employers 
on  account  of  the  augmentation  of  wages  by  perqui- 
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sites  of  the  labourer ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
cider  allowance,*  these,  the  Commissioners  reported, 
should  not  be  included  in  any  estimation  of  wages 
as  they  were  altogether  dependent  on  the  good 
temper  of  the  employer.  With  regard  to  the  2S.  6d. 
to  3s.  daily  of  harvest  wages  also,  they  noted  that 
harvesters  at  that  time  commonly  laboured  from  four 
in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night  and,  on  moonlight 
nights,  until  twelve.  Within  the  previous  thirty 
years — that  is  from  1840  to  1870 — wages  had  un- 
doubtedly risen  by  is.  6d.  to  2s.  even  in  low  wage 
parishes,  t  but  from  1866  to  1872  provisions  had 
increased  in  price  so  much  as  practically  to  reduce  the 
labourer's  wage  again  by  2s.  weekly.  Shopkeepers, 
meanwhile,  had  been  making  large  profits ;  Punch 
and  other  EngHsh  comic  papers  of  1871  and  1872 
contain  many  gibes  at  overfed  and  overdressed 
families  of  coal  merchants  and  butchers  parading  the 
sands  at  Ramsgate  and  Margate.     Arch,  we  read  in 

*  Even  this,  the  Commissioners  reported,  was  much  over  estimated, 
for  farmers  kept  always  two  taps  of  cider — good  cider,  worth  about 
30S.  a  hogshead,  for  their  own  consumption,  and  a  "  second  wringing," 
worth  about  los.  a  hogshead,  for  the  labourers.  Fuel  rights,  they 
said,  had  degenerated  till  the  roots  obtained  by  the  labourer  were 
usually  more  than  paid  for  in  his  labour  of  grubbing  them  up. 
Grist  rights  too,  had  come,  the  report  said,  to  be  worth  less  than 
nothing,  the  labourer  being  commonly  obliged  to  accept  rakings  of 
the  field  at  the  price  of  good  corn. 

t  Mr.  Henley,  M.P.,  told  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Oxfordshire  at 
their  Dinner  of  1872,  that  the  rise  of  wages — from  an  average  of  8s. 
a  week  to  an  average  of  los.  a  week — was  due  entirely  to  the  scarcity 
of  labourers  arising  from  increased  emigration.  Mr.  A.  W.  Hall 
added  the  warning,  "  When  the  tidal  wave  of  emigration  has  swept 
over  us,  we  shall  find  that  the  industrious  and  thrifty  are  gone." 
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his  autobiography,  had  been  stirred,  even  more  than 
by  the  bad  housing  and  feeding  of  the  labourer,  at 
his  spiritual  treatment  by  the  small  farmers  and 
tradesmen  not  really  different  from  him  in  class. 
In  the  'forties,  he  tells  us,  he  had  watched  the  "  sons 
of  the  wheelwrights,  the  tailors,  and  the  tradesmen 
just  becoming  genteel  and  beginning  to  dress  in 
shoddy  cloth.  These  peacocky  youngsters  would 
cheek  the  lads  in  smock-frocks  whenever  they  got 
the  chance,  and  many  a  stand-up  fight  we  used  to 
have,  regular  pitched  battle  of  smock-frock  against 
cloth  coat."  Through  the  'fifties  and  'sixties  he  had 
looked  on  sorrowfully  at  the  dying  out  of  these  con- 
tests, because  the  shoddy  coats  waxed  ever  fatter, 
while  the  smock-frocks  grew  ever  more  lean  and 
spiritless.  The  great  value,  to  my  mind,  of  the  views 
of  Joseph  Arch  in  regard  to  the  'seventies,  as  of  those 
of  Haman  Porter  to-day,  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 
men  remained  agriculturists,  stuck  to  the  country- 
side, when  their  equals  in  character  and  brains  were, 
almost  all,  forsaking  it  as  hopeless. 

So  much  had  the  country  labourer's  spiritlessness 
increased  through  the  'fifties  and  'sixties  that  when, 
in  February,  1872,  three  labourers  came  to  Arch's 
house  to  ask  him  to  lead  them  in  starting  a  Union, 
Arch  found  himself  in  gravest  doubt  as  to  their 
fitness  for  undertaking  any  kind  of  struggle.  Mrs. 
Arch,  indeed,  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  before  sum- 
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moning  her  husband,  had  told  the  men  roundly  that 
their  errand  was  useless,  for  they  had  not  the  spirit 
to  carry  through  what  they  had  come  to  propose. 
"  Could  they,"  Arch  himself  questioned  them, 
"  stand  out  ?  Had  they  grit  enough  in  them  to  face 
the  farmers  as  men  demanding  their  just  dues  when 
they  had  been  cringing  so  long  ?  "  "  They  wanted 
to  get  the  men  together  and  start  a  Union  directly. 
I  told  them  that  if  they  did  form  a  Union  they  would 
have  to  fight  hard  for  it,  and  they  would  have  to 
suffer  a  great  deal,  both  they  and  their  families. 
They  said  the  labourers  were  prepared  to  fight  and 
suffer.  Things  could  not  be  worse ;  wages  were 
so  low  and  provisions  were  so  dear  that  nothing 
but  downright  starvation  lay  before  them  unless  the 
farmers  could  be  made  to  raise  their  wages."*  The 
three  labourers  that  cold  February  morning  spoke 
with  an  earnestness  that  ultimately  prevailed  with 
Arch,  and  before  the  deputation  left  him  he  premised 
to  address  a  meeting  of  labourers  at  Wellesbourne. 
Arch  had  thought  that  he  knew  the  mind  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  at  that  time,  but  he  was,  he 
tells  us,  quite  unprepared  for  the  sight  that  con- 
fronted him  on  his  arrival  at  Wellesbourne.  Not  a 
notice  or  a  handbill  of  any  sort  had  been  issued,  yet 
on  the  farms  and  through  the  fields  word  had  flown, 
and  in  pitch  darkness  upwards  of  a  thousand  labourers 

*  Joseph  Arch  ;  The  Story  of  His  Life,  Told  by  Himself,  1898. 
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had  gathered  at  the  meeting  place — an  old  tree. 
By  the  flicker  of  candle-lanterns  slung  on  beansticks 
Arch  spoke  for  an  hour.*  The  meeting  determined 
to  take  a  decisive  step  ;  a  gathering  was  called  for  a 
fortnight  later  at  which  a  Trade  Union  was  founded 
and  a  resolution  taken  to  serve  notices  on  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood  asking  for  wages  of  i6s.  a  week 
and  hours  of  work  limited  to  between  6  a.m.  and 
5  p.m.  The  notices  Were  given  and  ignored  by  the 
farmers.  Thereupon  the  labourers,  who  had  served 
the  notices,  struck.  The  farmers,  it  should  be  said, 
had  welcomed,  if  they  had  not  provoked,  the  strike ; 
many  of  them  had  discharged  immediately  all  their 
men  who  had  j  oined  the  Union  ;  the  farming  interest 
in  general  was  of  opinion  that  immediately  the  spring 
sowing  was  done,  a  contest,  and  a  contest  to  the 
death,  suited  them  best.  The  Labourers'  Union 
grew  now  by  leaps.  On  Good  Friday,  March  29th, 
1872,  sixty-four  branches  existed,  with  their  head- 
quarters at  Leamington,  and  the  membership  had 
reached  five  thousand.  "  We  met,"  Arch  tells  us, 
"  by  sunlight  and  moonlight,  and  starlight  and 
lantern  light.  The  sun  in  the  sky  or  the  farthing 
dip,  it  was  all  one  to  Union  men  at  that  time."  From 
the  standpoint  of  to-day,  Arch's  speeches  at  these 
meetings  seem  moderate  enough,  even  as  reported  in 

*  An  excellent  account  of  the  meeting  leading  to  the  foundation  of 
the  National  Union  of  Agricultural  Labourers  is  given  in  The  Labour- 
ers in  Council  in  The  Congregationalist,  1872. 
G 
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the  newspapers  of  his  opponents.  Happily  the 
humorous  irony  of  newspaper  notices  such  as 
"  Topics  discussed  were  about  the  same  as  usual  at 
these  gatherings — the  trials  and  hardships  of  the 
labourers,  a  rise  of  wages  to  13s.  a  week,  and  Sunday 
reckoned  as  overtime  " — has  disappeared  with  the 
years.  Yet  the  way  Arch's  teaching  appeared  to 
farmers  of  the  time  is  made  abundantly  clear  by 
letters  such  as  that  of  An  Oxfordshire  Farmer  to  the 
Oxford  Journal  of  July  I3tli,  1872,  which  pleads 
"  not  for  a  Wooton  lock-out,  or  a  county  lock-out, 
but  for  a  *  national'  one,"  urging,  "Let  us  not  treat 
with,  but  destroy,  this  Union."  However,  in  spite, 
or  rather  because  of,  the  farmers'  pigheadedness,  the 
Union  movement,  fostered  by  articles  of  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Forbes  in  the  Daily  News,  continued  to  spread 
very  rapidly.  Branches  were  founded  all  over 
England,  and  in  May  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
most  parts  of  the  country  met  in  the  Circus  at 
Leamington  and  founded  formally  the  National 
Agricultural  Labourers^  Union,  consisting  of  district 
unions  with  one  central  committee  at  Leamington, 
and  Joseph  Arch  as  president.  The  same  evening  a 
public  meeting  attended  by  three  thousand  persons 
was  held,  and  about  this  the  point  to  be  noted  is  the 
width  of  subj  ect  placed  on  the  labourers'  programme : 
Jesse  Collings  spoke  upon  education.  Sir  Baldwin 
Leighton  on  allotments,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Leigh  on 
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co-operative  farming,  and  so  on.  A  resolution  that 
compulsory  education  was  a  necessity  for  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  was  passed. 

On  into  the  summer  the  Union  held  out,  and  wise 
men  in  the  general  English  public  marvelled  at  the 
difference  between  this  quiet  and  effective,  well- 
organized  resistance  and  the  sporadic  ineptitude  of 
the  Swing  Riots  of  forty  years  earlier.  Not  only 
were  Arch's  gatherings  all  peaceable,  but  when, 
both  because  the  size  of  Union  meetings  outran 
building  accommodation  in  small  places  and  in  larger 
places  many  halls  were  denied  to  use  of  the  Union, 
they  Were  held  out  of  doors,  they  were  kept,  in  the 
tickHsh  matter  of  "  obstructing  the  traffic,"  well 
within  the  law.  A  test  case  under  this  head  was 
brought  by  the  farmers'  organization  and  was  lost. 
Testimony  to  the  striking  orderliness  of  the  move- 
ment came  from  many  quarters.  The  Times  for 
October  nth,  1872,  reported,  "On  Sunday  after- 
noon Mr.  E.  Richardson,  a  lecturer  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  labour  movement,  addressed  a 
large  number  of  labourers  at  Cuddesden,  close  to 
which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  resides.  During  the 
proceedings  the  Bishop  appeared  and  seemed  to 
listen  with  much  interest  to  the  speaker,  who  dwelt 
on  the  folly  of  attempting  to  stay  the  progress  of 
the  Union  by  discharging  able  and  willing  hands, 
discharged  Union  men  being  present.    At  the  close 
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the  Bishop  made  his  Way  to  the  chair  and  asked  per- 
mission to  say  a  few  words.  He  said  he  had  not  come 
to  interrupt  their  proceedings,  but  he  had  been  at- 
tracted by  their  singing  of  their  hymn.  When  he 
found  the  nature  of  their  meeting  he  had  determined 
to  stay  and  hear  for  himself.  He  was  glad  he  had 
done  so,  as  he  had  heard  a  clear,  practical,  and  tem- 
perate address.  He  had  observed  with  pleasure  their 
deep  interest  and  orderly  behaviour."  On  the  26th 
of  the  same  month  Thorold  Rogers  publicly  declared 
that  in  the  whole  history  of  social  risings  he  "  knew 
of  no  combination  so  temperate,  so  hopeful,  as  this 
one."  By  the  end  of  1872  other  newspapers  in 
London  had  taken  up  the  labourers'  cause,  and,  as 
details  of  the  struggle  became  known,  funds  for  the 
strikers,  from  the  general  public,  began  coming  in 
well,  though,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  Arch  and  his 
earliest  followers,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
when  the  lock-out  commenced  they  had  had  five 
shillings  only  in  hand.  Bishop  Fraser  of  Manchester 
Wrote  to  The  Times:  "Are  the  Farmers  of  England 
Going  Mad  ? ";  Canon  Girdlestone  was  lecturing  in 
no  uncertain  tone  as  to  the  rights  of  the  struggle ; 
Archibald  Forbes'  articles  were  rendering  yeoman 
service ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Land  Tenure  Reform  Association,  had  greeted  the 
Labourers'  Union  as  a  worthy  ally  ;  the  landlords 
in  general  were  holding  off  from  a  struggle  in  which 
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the  better  of  them  sympathized  with  the  labourers 
and  the  worse  foresaw  that  the  Unionists  were  likely 
to  win.  It  has  been  remarked  that  any  kind  of  mind 
excepting  the  farmer  mind  must  have  perceived  at 
this  time  which  way  the  current  of  right  thought  was 
setting  ;  but  that  commentator  may  have  forgotten 
another  type  of  person  then  in  existence.  We  owe 
it,  I  believe,  to  the  Anglo- Catholic  influences  within 
the  Church  of  England  that  the  clergy  ceased  to 
act  as  magistrates  in  this  country.  But  prior  to 
the  Oxford  Movement  no  such  sense  of  fitness  ham- 
pered the  average  country  parson's  activities :  The 
sitting  magistrates  in  a  case  of  May,  1873,  that  roused 
England,  were  two  Oxfordshire  clergymen.  At  a 
village  named  Ascott-under-Wychwood  in  Oxford- 
shire, a  certain  farmer,  Hambidge  by  name,  had 
added  fuel  to  popular  excitement  over  the  strike  by 
sum^moning  and  obtaining  costs  from  a  carter  who 
in  going  out,  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  had  neg- 
lected to  give  formally  his  week's  notice ;  immedi- 
ately after  that  incident  Hambidge  had  procured 
black-leg  labour  from  a  distance.  When  the  im- 
ported labourers  were  coming  to  Work,  the  women  of 
Ascott  marched  out  to  threaten  them.  On  this 
count  sixteen  Ascott  Women  Were  arrested  and  taken 
to  Chipping  Norton  for  trial.  Little  evidence 
against  them  was  offered  ;  there  was  not  the  smallest 
proof  that  more  than  threats  had  passed;    it  was 
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shown  that  the  threatened  men  had  gone  straight 
on  to  Hambidge's  farm.  Yet  the  sitting  magistrates 
sentenced  the  whole  sixteen  women,  seven  to  ten 
days'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  nine  to  seven 
days'  with  hard  labour.  The  Union  leaders,  deplor- 
ing the  unwisdom  of  a  riot  of  any  sort,  had  been  in 
waiting  at  the  trial  to  pay  fines  they  supposed  might 
be  inflicted.  But  for  hard-labour  sentences  they, 
like  the  public  at  large,  were  totally  unprepared. 
Excitement  quite  out  of  their  control  spread  swiftly 
in  Chipping  Norton ;  rescue  of  the  women  was 
planned  by  the  crowd  ;  and  the  police  had  to  tele- 
graph for  military  assistance.  The  prisoners  had  to 
be  conveyed  by  daybreak  next  morning  to  prison 
in  Oxford.  Meanwhile,  the  Times  and  the  Daily 
News  despatched  special  correspondents  to  take  up 
quarters  both  at  Ascott  and  Chipping  Norton,  and  the 
names  of  those  places  were  heard  for  many  days  after 
in  question  and  answer  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  rural  labourer  was  in  the  eye  of  the  public 
lantern,  fully,  at  last,  after  a  hundred  years  of 
obscurity. 

From  the  moment  of  the  Ascott  trial  the  triumph 
of  the  Union  in  an  immediate  sense  was  assured. 
Thereafter  a  few  small,  and  more  or  less  technical, 
disputes  were  decided  by  magistrates  against  the 
labourers.  But  in  general  the  Unions  were  victor- 
ious. Wages  were  raised  by  from  is.  6d.  to  4s.  a  week, 
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payments  in  kind  were  almost  discontinued,  hours 
were  shortened  a  little,  and,  most  far-reaching  and 
notable  of  all,  through  real  School  Board  visiting 
in  country  districts,  the  Agricultural  Children  Act 
was  made  effective.  From  the  first,  and  inevitably, 
migration  had  been  a  large  part  of  the  Union's 
policy  ;  in  July,  1872,  the  Oxford  Journal  Yidid.  noted 
"  At  Wooton  on  Wednesday  morning  about  forty 
strong  able-bodied  men  mustered  at  six  o'clock  with 
their  wives  and  families  to  proceed  to  iron  works  near 
Sheffield"  (these  men  had  been  discharged  for  join- 
ing the  Union);  a  number  were  despatched  to 
cotton  mills,  to  railway  works  in  general,  and  to  the 
North-Eastern  Company  in  particular.  But  of 
emigration  Arch  had  real  dread.  "  I  was  all,"  he 
tells  us,  "  for  migration  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.  But  I  did  not  want  to  see  our  best  men 
taken  out  of  the  country  ...  I  set  my  back  stiff 
against  the  emigration  door  as  long  as  I  could  ;  but 
the  men  slipped  through  it  because  there  Was  hope 
on  the  other  side  of  it."  Yet,  in  this  contest 
between  the  farmers  and  labourers  of  England  the 
colonies  inevitably  had  perceived  their  opportunity. 
From  the  middle  of  1872,  emigration  agents  Were 
very  busy  in  our  villages.  Arch  tells  us  "  They 
hankered  after  the  English  agricultural  labourer  " 
as  the  best  labourer  attainable.  They  certainly  did 
not  hanker  in  vain.    Thousands  of  families  left  us  at 
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this  time  for  the  colonies.  It  is  rare  to  find  in  our 
villages  to-day  an  unusually  intelligent  elderly  man 
or  woman  who  had  not  a  brother  or  sister  who  went 
out  from  the  old  country  then.  Joseph  Arch  him- 
self estimated,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Agriculture  of  1881,  that  between  the 
years  1871  and  1880  seven  hundred  thousand  agricul- 
turists, with  the  help  of  the  Agricultural  Union,  had 
emigrated.  "  The  tidal  wave  of  emigration  "  in  the 
'seventies  swept  over  us  indeed. 

The  trial  of  the  Ascott  women,  I  have  said,  de- 
termined in  an  immediate  sense  the  triumph  of 
the  National  Labourers'^  Union.  Created  mainly  by 
Nonconformist  preachers,  and  having  placed  in  the 
forefront  of  its  programme  compulsory  education, 
extension  of  the  parliamentary  franchise,  local  self- 
government,  reform  of  land  laws,  even  the  relation 
between  Church  and  State,  that  Union  cannot  in 
fairness  be  accused  of  standing  unduly  for  the 
achievement  of  immediate  and  material  ends.  Yet 
after  its  first  real  defeat  in  July,  1874,  over  a  lock- 
out of  that  spring,  Henry  Vincent,  in  September, 
1875,  at  a  meeting  with  Professor  Newman  in  the 
chair,  founded  a  rival  organization — the  National 
Farm  Labourers''  Union — on  the  ground  that  agricul- 
tural labour  difficulties  should  be  solved,  not  by 
strikes,  but  by  provision  of  allotments  and  resuscita- 
tion of  peasant  proprietorship  along  with  co-opera- 
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tive  dealing.  Vincent's  particular  upgrowth  had  not 
much  genuine  body  behind  it;  it  was  acclaimed 
chiefly  by  fainthearts  at  the  first  check  to  the  older 
Union.  I  mention  it  here  only  because  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  original  impetus — 
price  paid  for  the  fact  that  a  village  movement,  having 
been  adopted  by  town  Radicals  and  journalists,  had 
to  share  now,  for  good  and  for  evil,  in  the  divisions  of 
theorists.  Though  injured  by  the  new  organiza- 
tion, the  older  and  simpler  Union  held  on  its  cus- 
tomary way ;  in  The  Congregationalist  of  1876  we 
read :  "  During  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and 
winter,  in  barns  and  cottages  and  conventicles,  in 
public  rooms,  in  '  pounds,'  and  in  sheep-folds,  in 
market-places,  on  village-greens,  and  by  the  roadside, 
meetings  have  been  held,  addresses  have  been  given, 
members  have  been  enrolled  in  Union,  and  branches 
have  been  formed."  To  Arch  and  his  group  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  all  workers  for  improvement  of  the 
agricultural  labourer's  conditions,  great  encourage- 
ment was  given  by  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act 
ofiSy6,  which  not  only  established  the  principle  that 
every  parent  must  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  his 
children  received  elementary  education,  but  also 
prevented  any  employment  of  children  under  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  Largely  because 
of  all  it  did  in  the  direction  of  Sick  Benefit,  the 
National  Labourers^  Union  suffered  badly,  as  to  funds, 
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in  the  agricultural  crisis  which  began  in  1876  and 
continued  throughout  the  'eighties.  Leaders  of  all 
the  men's  Unions  at  that  time,  seeing  the  impossi- 
bility of  an  advance  in  wages,  increased  the  vigour  of 
their  agitation  for  allotments  and  extension  of  the 
Parliamentary  franchise. 

In  1835  the  towns  in  England  had  become  demo- 
cratic, governed,  that  is,  by  elected  bodies.  But  for 
half  a  century  longer  all  affairs  of  rural  districts  were 
administered  by  the  magistrates,  nominated  persons, 
from  the  squire  class  only.  The  power  of  the  country 
gentry  had,  of  course,  been  very  much  weakened  in 
central  English  affairs  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
which  had  brought  into  Parliament  a  considerable 
body  of  persons  of  the  merchant  class.  But,  in  part, 
at  least,  the  effect  of  this  had  been  to  make  the  Die- 
hard of  that  time  retire  upon  his  stronghold  in  the 
country.  When  the  history  of  the  magistracy  of 
England  comes  to  be  written,  the  portion  of  it 
running  from  1830  to  1875  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  unlovely.  Everard  Romf  reys  of  that  epoch  had 
lost  their  bearings  entirely ;  the  nation,  to  their 
minds,  was  bent  upon  suicide,  all  that  was  left  for 
them  to  do  was  to  insulate  the  preserves  of  their 
villages  till  the  last  possible  moment.  They  foresaw 
the  extension  of  the  householder  franchise  to  country 
districts ;  but  they  honestly  believed  that  the  vote 
would  be  thrust  on  the  agricultural  labourer  by  the 
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Liberal — to  their  mind  the  demagogue — party  in  its 
own  interests  merely.  They  met,  therefore,  every 
expression  of  wish  for  a  vote  on  the  part  of  the  rustic, 
or  of  his  Unions,  as  proof  of  the  dangerous  agitator's 
influence.  On  the  question  of  payment  itself,  the 
landlord's  sympathy,  as  between  farmers  and  labour- 
ers, was  quite  often  with  the  labourer ;  compared 
with  the  'thirties  and  'forties,  the  'sixties  and  'seven- 
ties were  a  time  of  benevolence  ;  sanitation  had  come 
to  the  villages,  country  hospitals  were  being  opened, 
and  town  infirmaries  and  prisons  rebuilt ;  whole 
villages  in  some  places  were  being  kept  in  existence 
on  charity.  Between  the  squire  and  the  labourer  it 
was  not — it  is  not  to  this  day — a  fight  merely  between 
the  Haves  and  the  Have-Nots;  then,  as  now,  the 
relation  between  the  typical  squire  and  the  typical 
peasant  is  that  described  in  Mr.  Kipling's  poem  The 
Land.  With  persons,  the  squire's  sympathy  was 
usually  delightful.  Where  it  failed  completely  was 
in  his  official  capacity — as  a  magistrate — called  on  to 
face  a  new  day,  and  labourers  as  a  "  class."  We 
come  back  here  to  the  question  between  old  lines  and 
a  new  gauge  which  we  discussed  at  the  opening  of 
this  chapter.  Partly  what  the  old  squires  had  been 
predicting  of  political  parties  came  true  ;  from  1867 
onwards  the  desirability  of  including  the  counties  in 
the  extended  franchise  had  been  held  before  Parlia- 
ment by  Mr.  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  and  a  Gladstone 
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Ministry  reinstated  itself  in  middle-class  popularity 
by  passing  the  Third  Reform  Bill  in  the  year  1884. 
That  enfranchisement  of  the  country  householder 
brought  inevitably  in  its  train  reform  in  rural  govern- 
ment. In  1888,  just  fifty- three  years  after  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Act  had  given  self-government  to  the 
towns,  County  Councils  were  set  up  and  took  over 
rural  administration — with  the  exception  of  judiciary 
powers  and  the  licensing  of  public-houses — from  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  Urban  and  Rural  District 
Councils  were  set  up  at  the  same  time,  and  Parish 
Councils  followed  in  1894.  The  framework  of 
democratic  life  now  was  complete ;  the  question 
that  remained  was  of  the  quaHty  of  human  beings 
left  in  the  rural  districts  to  fit  in  to  it. 


CHAPTER  VI 
RURAL  EDUCATION 

HERE,  as  everywhere  else  In  these  essays,  the 
first  question  to  settle  is  at  what  date  shall  our 
survey  commence  ?  Where  do  the  facts  belong  to 
English  life  in  general :  where  do  they  begin  to  be 
f'ural  particularly  ?  Further,  we  have  to  avoid  the 
pitfall  of  formulating,  as  an  indictment  against  a 
department  of  education,  what  is  really  the  general, 
rather  lamentable,  story  of  English  educational 
policy,  or  want  of  policy.  Obvious  as  this  error 
may  appear,  it  is  fallen  into  frequently  in  educa- 
tional discussions  and  conferences.  For  instance, 
the  writings  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Holmes  form  an  admirable 
history  of  the  Board  of  Education's  misdoings  from 
1875  to  1895,  but,  in  reading  School  Inspecting,  we 
should  ask  ourselves  constantly  how  far  the  mistakes 
recorded  there  were  peculiar  to  working-class 
education,  how  far  they  were  general  at  that  time 
to  schools  of  all  classes  ? 

The    Society   for    the   Promotion    of    Christian 
Knowledge,  founded  in  1698,  made  from  the  first 
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some  effort  to  educate  the  children  of  the  labourer. 
Mainly  of  course  the  schools  set  up  by  that  society 
were  in  and  about  London.  But  they  were  not  so 
entirely,  for  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  sheet  of  the  year  171 2  which  gives  a  list 
of  ten  Charity  Schools  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  in  Oxfordshire,  of  which  seven  were  in 
villages.  Respecting  Oxfordshire  also  I  have 
described  elsewhere  excellent  sixteenth  century 
provisions  for  the  teaching  of  villagers'  children, 
such  as  Lettice  Lady  Falkland's  at  Great  Tew,  and 
Dame  Anne  Walter's  at  Churchill  and  Sarsden.  In 
short,  in  this  matter  of  rural  education,  as  in  almost 
all  matters  in  England,  we  do  well,  I  believe,  to 
distrust  all  generally  applied  statements  as  to  con- 
ditions before  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It  cannot 
be  too  much  emphasized  that  England  up  to  the 
nineteenth  century  was  not,  in  the  modern  sense, 
one  country. 

The  first  movement  towards  what  we,  to-day, 
understand  as  "  elementary  "  education  began  in 
England  in  the  form  of  Sunday-schools  under  some 
number  of  persons,  among  whom  John  Wesley  is  the 
best  knovvn,  in  some  number  of  places  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  Sunday-school  movement  was  a  fruit  of 
the  Evangelical  Revival,  and,  by  18 14,  a  House  of 
Commons  inquiry  as  to  Mendicity  and  Vagrancy  was 
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able  to  pay  real  tribute  to  the  effect  of  these  schools ; 
"  Children,"  this  Report  commented,  "  can  be 
spared  on  the  Sabbath  who  cannot  be  spared  on  any 
other  day."  How  eloquent  is  that  phrase  of  the 
period  of  the  Bastille  Workhouse,  and  the  mine  and 
pot-bank  child  labour,  described  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Mr.  Bennett's  Clayhanger !  The 
Sunday-school  movement  ought  to  be  studied  in  its 
own  records.  But,  because  those  records  are  not 
couched  in  terms  of  our  generation,  Mr.  Bennett's 
chapters  should  be  read  first  to  familiarize  our  minds 
with  the  attitude  of  the  state  and  the  public  gener- 
ally towards  children  of  the  poor  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  Bill  to  establish  in 
England  Parochial  Schools,  such  as  existed  at  that 
time  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Continent,  was  indeed 
presented  to  ParHament  in  1807.*  But  it  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords  on  the  expHcit  ground  that 
education  would  unfit  the  children  of  the  poor  for 
their  necessary  labour — and  that  agricultural  labour 
was  in  mind  particularly  is  proved  by  a  reply  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Mr.  Whitbread  in 
the  course  of  this  debate.  Mr.  Whitbread  had  been 
saying  that  the  question  was  not  whether  the 
children  of  the  poorest  should  be  educated  at  all, 
but  whether  their  education  should  be  given  only  in 
Thieves'  Kitchens,  and  concluded  his  argument  with 

*  Hansard,  1807. 
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the  statement  that  "  among  the  Society  called 
Quakers  crime  was  practically  unknown "  owing 
to  all  Quakers  having  been  "  educated  from  their 
earliest  years."  The  Chancellor  responded  that  the 
mention  of  Quakers  as  a  class  universally  educated 
destroyed  Mr.  Whitbread's  contention,  for,  he 
demanded,  "  whoever  has  heard  of  an  Agricultural 
Quaker  ?  "*  Talk  of  the  Sunday-school  movement 
and  the  Temperance  movement  allied  with  it,  fell 
very  boringly  on  the  ears  of  your  childhood  and  mine. 
That  was  not  altogether  our  fault ;  they  were  often 
presented  by  trite  and  obvious  minds.  But  largely 
our  boredom  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  been 
born  too  late  to  feel  the  passion  that  prompted  these 
movements  and  too  early  to  view  them  historically. 
Mr.  Bennett  has  succeeded  where  we  failed ;  the 
Sunday-school  and  the  Sunday-school  teacher  in 
Clayhanger  are  Christ-like  in  atmosphere,  and  that  is 
because  Mr.  Bennett,  unlike  most  of  us,  has  a  genuine 
vision  of  the  loathsome  conditions  into  which  they 
came.  Beginning  in  country  towns,  Sunday-schools 
had  spread  soon  to  villages,  there  to  encounter  strong 
opposition  from  the  f  armers,with  whom  HannahMore 
solemnly  contended  that  the  schools  would  teach  boys 
to  leave  apple  orchards  alone  !  The  Sunday-school 
movement  was  consolidated,  under  Robert  Raikes  of 
Gloucester,  in  1780.     The  main  point  to  be  noticed 

*  Hansard,  July  13th,  1807. 
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about  it  here  is  that,  from  the  first,  it  provided 
secular,  as  well  as  religious,  instruction. 

Elementary  education  proceeded,  then,  by  way  of 
ParHamentary  grants  in  1833  to  two  existing  socie- 
ties— the  British  and  Foreign  Schools  Society  and  the 
National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church — to 
the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on 
Education  of  1837.  The  British  and  Foreign  Schools 
Society y  formed  as  a  Society  in  1808,  was  the  imme- 
diate outcome  of  the  experimental  Work  of  Joseph 
Lancaster,  a  Quaker,  who  on  his  own  initiative  had 
opened  and  run  a  number  of  free  schools.  The 
success  of  Lancaster's  Schools,  giving  undenomina- 
tional teaching,  and  the  Society  growing  out  of  them 
in  180^,  alarmed  Churchmen  into  the  founding  of 
their  National  Society  in  1809;  and,  naturally,  owing 
to  the  preponderance  of  AngHcan  influence  in  rural 
districts,  it  was  the  National  Society  which  affected 
country  places  most.  The  ParHamentary  Report  of 
1837  laid  much  stress  on  the  quite  inadequate  nature 
of  the  Dame  and  other  schools  kept  by  unqualified 
persons  as  a  mere  means  of  livelihood,  which  into  the 
late  'fifties  were  to  remain  in  many  small  towns  and 
villages.*  This  1837  Report  should  be  read,  and  the 
pubhshed  objections  to  the  educational  schemes  of 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  John  Russell,  consequent 

*  See  the  Newcastle  Report  of  1861. 
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on  it,  perused,  if  only  to  afford  a  measure  of  what  has 
actually  beeii  accomplished  in  the  last  eighty  years. 
In  1839  Lord  Melbourne's  government  estabHshed 
the  Committee  of  Council  for  Education.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Grammar  Schools  Act  dealt  with 
"  decayed  Grammar  Schools,"  which  were  largely, 
of  course,  in  small  places.  The  main  source  of 
information,  however,  as  to  schools  and  schooling  of 
labourers  through  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission ofiS6i  under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

With  respect  to  rural  districts,  however,  the  trend 
in  regard  to  education  till  the  'sixties  at  least  Was 
to  be  backwards.  Expansion  of  the  Gang  system  for 
children  in  agriculture  took  place  mainly  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  parish  allowances  in  1834  ;  witness 
after  witness  before  the  House  of  Lords  Committee 
on  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  in  1837-8  dwelt 
upon  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
at  labour  in  the  fields.  Overwork  of  children  in 
agriculture,  lasting  until  the  Gangs  Act  of  1867,  was 
worst  in  the  south,  south-west,  and  east  of  England 
— that  is,  in  districts  where  men's  Wages  were  not 
rising  from  proximity  to  industrial  towns ;  condi- 
tions for  women  and  children  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  Northumberland  particularly,  were 
notoriously  better.  Yet  I  personally  have  only  been 
able  to  imagine  what  child  labour  in  agriculture  at 
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this  period  actually  meant  after  listening  to  the 
talk  of  a  Northumberland  woman  who  left  England 
for  Australia  in  the  'sixties.  And  I  question  whether 
anyone  who  has  not  heard  colonists  talk  about  those 
days  can  realize  even  the  normal  conditions  of 
children  of  the  country  labourer  in  England  of  the 
eighteen-forties  and  'fifties.  For  those  who  stayed 
on  in  England,  happier  events  of  after  times  washed 
over  the  memories ;  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
emigrated  in  the  mid-century  they  remained  stereo- 
typed, and  their  talk  gives  the  present-day  English- 
man a  considerable  shock.  From  it  he  learns  what 
colonial  self-satisfaction,  at  first  sight  so  puzzling 
in  its  completeness,  grounds  itself  on.  That  old 
woman  in  an  Australian  mining  town  made  this 
clear  to  me.  I  had  looked  with  bewilderment  on 
the  shanties  the  workers  were  living  in  there,  racking 
my  brains  to  imagine  in  what  respect  their  inhabi- 
tants could  suppose  they  had  bettered  the  old- 
world  conditions.  Through  this  woman's  speech 
I  grasped  that  the  England  of  her  memory  and  the 
England  I  knew  were  wholly  different  places.  She 
spoke  without  indignation,  but  in  complete  dis- 
belief in  possibihty  of  their  amendment,  of  the  con- 
ditions she  had  experienced.  Almost  from  babyhood 
she  had  laboured  in  the  fields  from  dayhght  to  dark 
under  a  cruel  master ;  hunger  and  hideous  speech 
had  been  everywhere  about  her.     As  to  pleasures, 
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she  did  not  remember  talk  of  any  for  children,  except 
their  being  taken  to  see  hangings,  and  she  had  not 
been  among  the  leisured  thus  privileged.  She  spoke 
without  any  bitterness ;  but  she  felt  herself  to  be 
stating  facts  that  proved  life  in  any  new  country 
beyond  gainsaying  better  for  the  poor  than  in  Eng- 
land. I  do  not  suggest,  of  course,  that  the  lot  of 
every  labourer's  child  in  the  'fifties  matched  the  lot 
of  this  woman ;  on  the  contrary,  because  the 
respectable  English  workman's  prejudice  against  his 
children's  possible  intermarriage  ■with,  convicts  was 
naturally  great,  for  some  time  after  transportation 
ceased  (in  1852)  it  was  mainly  those  free  labourers 
whose  conditions  in  England  were  the  worst  who 
could  be  persuaded  to  emigrate  to  Australia.  None 
the  less,  what  this  woman  described  was  experienced 
by  thousands  in  the  'fifties  and  'sixties,  and  working- 
class  conditions  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  are  to  be  learned  best  from  persons  who  left 
for  the  colonies  at  that  time. 

In  the  next  phase — that  of  the  Reports  on  the 
Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture 
of  1867-9  and  the  Education  Bills  of  1870,  1873,  1876 
— ^leaders  of  the  country  labourers,  such  as  Canon 
Girdlestone,  Joseph  Arch,  and  Jesse  Collings,  bore 
a  large  part.  The  best  method  of  learning  the 
nature  of  the  voluntary  education  system,  up  to 
1870,   is   in   reading   the  biographies   of   men  like 
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Joseph  Arch  and  discussions  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  teaching  the  children  of  persons  who 
settled  on  the  land  under  the  National  Land  Com- 
pany of  the  Chartists.  The  Education  Act  of  1870 
(33  and  34  Vict.  c.  75)  organized  the  control  of 
education,  and  further  it  provided,  for  the  first 
time,  a  sufficiency  of  buildings  for  schools.  The 
Act  of  1873 — The  Agricultural  Children  Act  (36  and 
37  Vict.  c.  df) — in  order  really  to  ensure  country 
children's  attendance  at  school,  regulated  all  child 
work  in  agriculture  ;  it  laid  down  that  no  child  of 
less  than  eight  years  might  be  employed  in  agri- 
culture except  upon  the  land  of  its  parent  or 
guardian ;  that,  up  to  ten  years  of  age,  it  must 
make  250  school  attendances  in  each  year,  and,  after 
the  age  of  ten,  150  every  year  until  it  had  attained 
the  fourth  school  standard.  The  Education  Act  of 
1876  (39  and  40  Vict.  c.  79)  went  very  much  further  ; 
it,  repealing  The  Agricultural  Children  Act,  estab- 
Hshed  the  principle  of  compulsory  education  for  all 
children,  providing  that  no  child  below  eight  years 
of  age  should  be  employed  in  agriculture  in  any  way 
at  all,  and,  between  eight  and  ten  years,  for  a  few 
harvest-time  weeks  only  ;  it  made  school  attendance 
for  children  in  general  compulsory  up  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  It  brings  us,  in  short,  this  Act  of  1876, 
to  the  outward  conditions  of  elementary  education 
in  the  country  districts  as  our  lifetimes  have  known 
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them.  That,  scholastically  considered,  much  done 
by  the  Board  of  Education  between  1875  and  1895 
was  on  the  wrong  track  has,  as  I  suggested  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  this  essay,  no  bearing  on  rural 
districts  pecuHarly.  Till  its  discontinuance  in  1895, 
the  system  of  payments  by  results  of  examination, 
and  of  cramming  to  outwit  the  periodical  examiner, 
in  elementary  schools,  was  pernicious  in  town  as  in 
country.  Those  particular  mistakes,  rote  teaching 
and  insistence  on  certain  mechanical  results — our 
day  is  in  no  danger  of  repeating.  Moreover,  those 
educationists  who  declaim  loudly  against  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  1880  are  apt  to  serve  the  ends 
of  persons  who  object,  not  to  shortcomings  in  the 
labourer's  education,  but  to  his  being  educated  at  all. 
It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  present  want  of  relation 
between  schools  of  different  levels  of  foundation  in 
England — the  rungs  that  are  missing  from  the  educa- 
tional "  ladder."  But,  to  my  mind,  what  was  under- 
taken in  the  institution  of  compulsory,  and  ultimately 
free,  education  (however  elementary)  of  every  child 
in  the  State  was  not  a  development  of  anything  that 
had  gone  before  in  England  ;  it  was  a  venture  on  a 
pathless  track  from  a  new  sort  of  impetus.  In  its 
origin  in  England  the  movement  to  give  some 
schooling  to  every  child  was  philanthropic  rather 
than  scholastic.  Inevitably  therefore  it  conceived 
of  superimposed,  and  not  of  educed,  mental  training. 
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For  thirty  years  now,  mainly  through  national 
necessity  for  scientific  invention,  and  realization  that 
potential  inventors  may  exist  in  any  social  class, 
the  methods  of  elementary  schools  born  of  nine- 
teenth-century humanitarian  impulse,  and  the 
methods  of  education  born  of  mediaeval  scholastic 
impulse,  have  been  becoming  more  parallel.  From 
the  later  and  more  meagre  to  the  older  and  richer 
"  system  "  there  are  now  a  number  of  cross-tracks. 

How,  for  country  children,  have  these  cross-tracks 
worked  in  the  main  ?  Invariably,  almost,  continua- 
tion of  the  rural  child's  education  beyond  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  by  means  of  scholarships  or 
nominations,  has  taken  the  child,  for  his  most  im- 
pressionable years,  to  the  towns.  England  so  far  has 
failed  to  evolve  anything  of  the  nature  of  the  Con- 
soHdated  Schools  of  the  country  districts  of  the 
United  States  or  the  People's  High  Schools  of  rural 
Denmark.  Scotch  superiority  in  regard  to  the  value 
set  by  the  Scotch  labourer  on  education  is  usually 
attributed  to  climate  and  food.  Is  it  not  due  as 
much  to  the  fact  that  learning,  real  learning,  in 
Scotland  comes  to  the  villager  in  his  village  ?  A 
chance — a  great  chance  indeed — of  the  right  kind 
of  decentrahzation  in  education  in  England  was 
offered  by  the  scheme  for  Continuation  Schools  in 
country  districts  contained  in  the  Education  Act 
of  191 8.     But  the  whole  of  that  section,  sec.  10 
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of  the  1918  Act,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  is  set 
aside.  Again,  here  the  Diehards  seem  to  me,  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  to  have  taken  the  most 
impoHtic  line  in  showing  their  general  opposition  to 
progressive  democratic  demands  by  hot  opposition 
to  expenditure  upon  Continuation  Schools.  In  the 
very  able  manifesto  just  put  forth  for  "  The  Educa- 
tion Advisory  Committee  of  the  Labour  Party  " — 
A  Policy  for  Labour  (Allen  and  Unwin  ;  2s.  6d.) — 
Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney  in  this  matter  is  rejoicing  already 
on  the  line  that  "When  half-gods  go,  the  gods 
arrive."  For  Continuation  Schools,  however  devel- 
oped, would  have  rested  on  the  old  distinction 
between  social  classes  in  respect  to  secondary 
education.  What  Labour  will  ask  for  now,  instead, 
is  not  a  palliative  but  a  new  principle — the  oblitera- 
tion of  barriers  of  expense  or  of  class  of  pupil  in 
respect  to  all  secondary  education.  Meanwhile, 
once  again,  reactionists,  in  a  general  national  struggle, 
have  disregarded  particularly  the  interests  of  the 
countryside.  To  have  brought  Higher  Education 
and  the  vitaHty  of  Higher  Education  centres  into 
country  places,  instead  of  drawing  country  aspirants 
for  them  into  the  life  of  the  towns,  would  have  been 
a  great  step  towards  reconstructing  rural  life. 

What  is  first  needed,  in  every  fifteen  miles  or  so 
of  rural  districts,  is  some  really  spacious  set  of  build- 
ings  in   which   all   voluntary   agencies    at   present 
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appealing  to  country  men  ^nd  women  can  group 
themselves,  some  centre  of  activities  standing  to  the 
life  of  that  district  as  a  University  Settlement  has 
stood  to  the  life  of  a  large  town.  Pending  further  and 
fuller  action  by  the  Education  Committees,  volun- 
tary societies  for  the  good  of  peasant  life  will  develop 
or  modify  best  under  the  test  of  a  shared  dwelling- 
place.  Housed  under  one  roof,  or  group  of  roofs, 
societies  out  of  touch  with  present-day  needs  would 
either  reform  or  die.  Workers'  Educational  branches, 
ordinary  Men's  Clubs,  Red  Triangle  Clubs,  Girls' 
Friendly  branches,  Musical  Societies  with  bands, 
English  Folk  Dance  branches.  Women's  Institutes, 
with  branches  of  Friendly  Societies,  Church  of 
England  Men's  Society,  Infant  Welfare,  First  Aid 
and  Nursing,  League  of  Nations  Union,  and  so  on 
— country  minds  are  fundamentally  shrewd,  and, 
choice  offered  him,  the  countryman  may  be  left  to 
select,  much  as  the  undergraduate  selects,  the 
instruction  worth  his  attending.  Moreover,  I  have 
purposely  mixed,  in  this  list,  old-fashioned  with 
modern  agencies.  For  what,  above  all,  is  needed 
in  country  districts  now  is  open  debating  grounds 
and  the  custom  of  debate.  Since  the  war,  not  only 
difference  of  opinion,  but  definitely  subversive  and 
anti-social  opinion  is  present;  and  it  is  going  "under- 
ground." The  first  essential  is  that  activities,  appeal- 
ing to,  and  drawing  their  public  from  a  fairly  large 
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radius,  shall  be  grouped,  to  offer  a  choice  and 
create  a  liveliness  of  atmosphere.  In  this  respect, 
admirable  and  necessary  as  they  are  for  the  middle- 
aged  and  those  tied  to  their  households,  the  Village 
Halls  and  the  Village  Institute  movements  arrived 
just  too  late  for  the  young.  For  them,  the  unit  of 
the  village  will  not  suffice  again  recreationally.  Boys 
and  girls  from  our  hamlets  now  flock  to  the  county 
town  on  Saturday  evenings  and  holidays.  In  freedom 
from  neighbourly  vendettas,  minute  village  social 
demarcations,  and  espionage  of  employers,  they  find 
pleasure  genuinely  more  obtainable  at  some  distance 
from  their  homes.  Yet  anyone  who  follows  their 
doings  throughout  their  visits  to  large  tovms  will 
discover  that,  after  going  to  a  cinema,  aimless  drift- 
ing along  pavements  palls  on  them  fairly  soon.  The 
normal  excursions  of  most  country  youths  and  young 
women  could  be  deflected  now  to  centres  nearer 
their  homes  provided  these  were  genuine  centres — 
gathering  young  people,  that  is,  from  a  large  enough 
radius  to  ensure  change  and  variety  in  companion- 
ship, and  providing  a  number  of  occupations. 

With  regard  to  bringing  about  the  changes  we  de- 
sire, the  methods  lie  close  to  our  hand  if  we  will  but 
realize,  in  order  to  employ,  them.  The  Education  Act  of 
1902  abolished  local  School  Boards,  which  necessarily 
in  small  places  had  small  powers  and  were  dependent 
mainly  for  initiative  and  expenditure  on  the  central 
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Board,  a  ad,  constituting  the  County  Councils  the 
local  authority  for  all  educational  undertakings, 
brought  to  each  county  the  genuine  opportunity  for 
moulding  its  own  pattern  of  education.  The  first 
effort  of  every  social  worker  in  rural  districts  now,  the 
first  inquiry  of  every  educated  settler  in  them,  should 
be  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  district's  represen- 
tative on  the  County  Council  and  his  influence 
on  the  attitude  and  actions  of  its  Education  Com- 
mittee. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SOME  CONCLUDING  THOUGHTS  ON  THE 
PRESENT,  IN  VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES 

WITH  regard  to  the  government  of  the  rural 
districts  of  England  from  1867  to  1888,  it  has 
been  said,  "  There  were  Radicals  who  murmured, 
but  they  came  from  and  returned  to  the  towns."* 
That  sentence  almost  might  serve  as  text  for  this, 
my  concluding,  chapter. 

Excepting  Joseph  Arch  and  his  immediate  group 
of  followers,  between  1867  and  1890,  all  leaders  and 
organizers  of  movements  for  rural  liberation  came 
from  the  industrial  democracy.  Thus,  inevitably, 
the  reformers  were  unlearned  in  certain  details  of 
the  conditions  they  set  out  to  reform.  All  of  us 
who  inherited  country  traditions  must  have  shared 
at  times  in  smiles  at  some  of  their  misconceptions. 
Yet  want  of  humour  and  imagination  in  the  struggle 
has  not  been  by  any  means  all  upon  the  townsman's 
side.  Few  matters,  for  instance,  are  more  laughable 
to-day,   when  practically   every  well-to-do   squire 

*  British  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     G.  M.  Trevelyan. 

Ill 
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owes  the  possession  of  his  country  house  to  some 
commercial  enterprise,  than  are  the  discussions  at 
the  stockbroker's,  the  umbrella-frame  maker's,  the 
monopoly  tobacconist's  luncheon  tables  as  to 
whether  the  shipbuilder  or  patent-food  maker  who 
has  arrived  in  the  country  twenty  years  later  than 
themselves  is  fit  to  be  called  upon.  That  all,  save  a 
very  few  of  the  dwellers  in  country  houses  to-day, 
are  not  what  would  have  been  termed  gentry  a 
hundred  years  back  is  too  obvious  for  remark.  Yet 
the  attitude  of  these  persons  in  the  discussions  I 
have  just  spoken  of  is  not  quite  wholly  ridiculous. 
For,  though  regulars  of  the  social  Old  Army — the 
Everard  Romfreys — ^would  perceive  no  distinction 
between  the  fifty  years  ago  promoted  from  the  ranks 
and  the  ranks  themselves,  in  country  life  a  real 
difference  exists.  And  it  exists  because  (to  sustain 
my  metaphor)  commissions  in  that  New  Army  came 
into  being  while  the  Old  Army  officer  pattern 
remained  to  be  conformed  to.  Until  1890  the 
country  house  at  some  distance  from  London  was 
bought  by  the  merchant  and  the  multiple  shop- 
owner,  just  as  it  had  been  bought  in  1790  by  the 
lawyer,  the  stock-jobber,  and  the  manufacturer,  as 
the  first  step  in  the  passing  of  their  children  from 
their  parents'  class  to  another  class  of  society.  The 
"  first  step  "  I  say,  because  my  immediate  point  is 
that  to  the  minds  of  purchasers  of  these  houses 
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passage  of  their  children  into  another  class  remained 
a  process  requiring  steps ;  their  sons  Were  to  learn, 
and  for  'the  most  part  they  did  learn,  by  way  of 
gentlemen  tutors,  public  schools,  and  going  out 
hunting  and  shooting,  most  of  the  unwritten  law  of 
Hfe  in  the  countryside — they  did  not  put  up  barbed 
wire  or  placards  announcing  the  privacy  of  their 
properties,  they  did  not  take  row-boats  into  fishing 
waters,  erect  buildings  in  sight  of  their  neighbours' 
houses,  or  forget  to  treat  butlers  and  gamekeepers 
and  woodmen,  all  servants  directly  in  contact  with 
them  in  short,  with  a  courtesy  and  familiarity  born 
(as  eighteenth  century  intimacy  between  aristocrats 
and  gaming-house  roysterers  Was  born)  of  the  un- 
questioned fixity  of  social  divisions. 

With  the  nineteen  hundreds,  however,  there  came 
to  the  country  towns  and  some  of  the  villages  a  kind 
of  householder  devoid  of  the  very  smallest  wish  to 
turn  himself  into  a  country  squire.  London  Society 
since  the  'seventies,  indeed,  had  been  so  much  ex- 
tending its  borders  that  the  circuitous  route,  for 
entering  it  by  way  of  the  country  estate,  was  no 
longer  needed.  By  1900  the  most  outstanding  of  the 
newcomers  to  country  houses  were  on  famihar  terms 
with  the  owners  of  the  largest  houses  of  whichever 
county  they  came  into  before  they  came.  Wherever, 
that  is,  a  country  house  supplemented  a  London 
house  of  cosmopoHtan  interests  the  most  notable  of 
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the  newcomers  were  Welcome  already.  And  among 
such  persons  names  of  first-rank  politicians,  authors, 
certain  painters,  poets,  suggest  themselves  to  our 
minds  at  once.  But  the  new  element  that  began  to 
affect  country  life  in  the  'nineties  lay  not  so  much 
with  this  accepted  intellectual  aristocracy  as  with  a 
second  line  of  cultivated  persons  less  nationally 
reputed  and  occupied — persons  whose  single  house 
is  in  the  country  town  or  village,  rooms  in  a  club  or 
elsewhere  sufficing  for  their  London  engagements. 
Till  1890  or  thereabouts  the  small  towns  of  England 
lying  off  the  railway  lines,  such  as  Broadway  and 
Chipping  Campden  and  Burford,  to  name  a  few 
from  one  district  only,  remained  in  the  paralysis 
that  had  fallen  upon  them  when  the  flow  of  their 
life-blood  stopped  with  the  stopping  of  the  mail 
coaches.  Yet  to-day  (in  1922)  practically  every 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  merchant's  house 
— ruinous  in  the  1870's  and  1880's — is  now  repaired 
to  the  uses  of  authors,  artists,  or  retired  naval, 
military,  or  civil  servants.  The  beginning  of  this 
movement — for  redemption  of  the  middle-sized  as 
distinguished  from  the  cottage  house  in  the  country 
— Was  brought  about  by  the  coming  of  the  safety- 
bicycle  in  the  1890's ;  but  it  has  been  strengthened 
immensely  by  the  general  use  and  cheapening  of 
motor-cars.  Motors  and  motor-bicycles,  in  fact, 
have  been  the  final  weapons  in  the  defeat  of  squire- 
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archy.  So  long  as  educated  persons  from  wider 
horizons  of  thought  came  to  a  village  to  live  without 
any  means  of  going  in  and  out  of  it,  they  had  either 
to  conform  to  the  squire's  and  the  parson's  methods 
of  thinking  or  do  without  companionship.  It  is  very 
strange,  in  the  present,  to  learn  of  the  manner  in 
which  so  great  a  man  as  William  Morris  could  some- 
times be  treated,  in  the  i88o's,  by  the  petty  mag- 
nates of  a  country  district.  In  similar  case  to-day, 
a  bucolic  squire  or  parsonage  household  would  be 
puzzled  into  conventional  politeness  by  seeing  the 
poet  warmly  welcomed  in  the  dozen  great  houses  of 
the  county  opened  to  themselves  only  at  the  yearly 
garden  party.  But  such  enlightenment  depends, 
both  for  the  actors  and  the  spectators,  on  their 
possession  of  vehicles  able  to  cover  considerable 
distances.  In  the  i88o's  considerable  visiting  dis- 
tances could  be  covered  only  by  owners  of  some 
number  of  horses.  Not  till  the  1900's,  with  the  in- 
expensive motor  for  the  moderately  circumstanced, 
was  this  difficulty  largely  overcome.  To-day,  of 
course,  the  running  of  motor  omnibuses  is  a  con- 
siderable help  to  even  more  straitened  incomes. 
For  the  good  of  the  country  districts  they  came  into, 
the  chief  point  in  regard  to  these  moderately 
circumstanced  newcomers  of  the  1890's  and  early 
1900's  was  that  they  came  in  detachment  from 
poHtics.  Indeed,  in  the  first  place  they  came  mainly 
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to  escape  from  currents  of  modern  life  into  a  back- 
water— some  quiet  spot  known  only  to  themselves 
and  to  their  particular  week-end  visitors.  The  wiser 
of  these  persons  even  yet,  after  twenty  years'  sojourn, 
remember  that,  to  the  village  mind,  they  remain  in 
a  sense  newcomers — visitors — still,  whose  role  is  to 
follow,  not  to  initiate.  But  the  fact  of  their  being 
present — in  the  way  an  Appointed  Member  of  a 
Wages  Board  is  present — with  a  watching  brief  on 
behalf  of  public  opinion  when  a  dead-lock  between 
native  disputants  comes  about,  is  the  difference,  and 
it  is  an  immense  difference,  between  country  life  in 
this  century  and  in  the  last. 

In  urban  life,  the  material  development — the 
wealth  making — came  before,  and  was  separated  in 
date  from,  social  reforms.  The  weary  round  I  spoke 
of  in  the  Introductory  Chapter  as  travelled  by  the 
town  workman  through  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
successively  by  way  of  (i)  great  increase  in  wealth 
production  ;  (2)  wakening  in  the  educated  classes 
of  solicitude  for  the  workers  ;  (3)  claim  by  the 
workers  themselves  for  proportionate  share  in  the 
new,  raised,  standards  of  living.  The  rural  districts, 
between  1888  and  1914,  were  called  on  to  face  a 
task  of  remaking,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  conditions.  Just  before 
the  war  of  19 14  the  question  of  how  socially  to  revive 
the  countryside  was  most  before  the  national  mind  ; 
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the  outbreak  of  War  itself  thrust  to  the  forefront  the 
material  consideration — the  matter  of  increase  in 
production.  This  last  order,  probably,  was  the  right 
order  for  considerations  to  take ;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
thought  to  be  so  by  the  most  intelligent  labourers. 
Continually  the  men's  leaders,  at  Wages  Board 
Committees,  contended  that  the  adequately  re- 
munerated agricultural  labourer  would  be  ready  to 
pay  higher  rent  for  better  cottages,  and  to  render 
factory  punctuality  and  standards  of  Work,  as  soon 
as  he  should  receive  approximately  factory  pay. 

It  is  Well  to  remind  ourselves  quite  clearly  what 
actually  was  the  state  of  feeling  between  classes  in 
England  just  before  the  war ;  for  we  (telescoping 
again)  are  apt  now  to  forget  the  degree  in  which  social 
Warfare  was  smouldering  in  the  spring  of  1914 — the 
imminence  of  a  complete  strike  on  the  railways,  for 
instance.  The  fuel  now  added  to  that  smouldering 
is  sense  of  personal  wrongs,  such  as  the  given  indi- 
vidual's paucity  of  leaves  from  the  fighting  area 
during  the  War  as  compared  with  his  officer's  plenty. 
In  the  main  such  views  are  unreasonable ;  though 
that  they  should  be  held  cannot  surprise  any  of  us 
who  had  a  husband  or  a  brother  serving  as  a  private 
after  the  first  few  months  of  War.  At  any  rate,  [it  is 
the  fact  that  the  potential  striker  of  191 3  has  now 
added,  to  his  Trade  Union  views,  a  definite  belief 
that  EngHsh  so-called  representative  institutions — 
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Parliamentary  procedure  and  elections  of  all  kinds — 
are  a  bluff  of  the  propertied  classes.  In  some  degree 
this  kind  of  feeling  is  inevitable  as  after-the-war 
reaction  (earlier  in  this  book  I  have  spoken  of  my 
bewilderment  that  aristocracy  does  not  recognize 
war  as  being  the  greatest  disaster  that  can  befall  it). 
But  in  large  measure  it  was  produced  by  over-reach- 
ing propaganda.  The  British  workman  may  be  a 
fool,  and  yet  not  so  great  a  fool  as  directors  of  the 
Daily  Mail  thought  him.  The  men  who  scrunched 
up  their  newspapers  in  face  of  their  officers  at 
Etaples  were  learning  disbehef  in  more  than  "  Hun 
Outrages  on  British  Hospitals  "  ;  they  were  learning 
incredulity  of  all  "  inspired,"  or  official,  teaching. 
Before  this  War  they  had  been  over-incHned  to  trust 
any  statement  in  print ;  to-day  they  attribute  to 
any  except  their  strictly  Labour  papers  lies  only. 
Horatio  Bottomley's  career  also  has  strengthened 
this  reaction  ;  if  CoaHtionists  forget,  the  ex-Service 
man  will  not  forget  that  Bottomley  was  put  in  the 
forefront  of  recruiting  agents.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  too,  that,  besides  the  definitely  revolting 
spirits,  there  have  come  home  to  the  villages  num- 
berless husbands  and  brothers  made  "  difficult  "  in 
nerves  by  the  war ;  and  usually,  because  their 
injuries  do  not  lend  themselves  to  statement  on 
paper,  such  persons  are  under-pensioned  very  con- 
siderably.     Moreover,    uncertainty    as    to    money 
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values  is  at  the  root  of  much  apparent  unreason. 
How  many  of  us,  of  the  educated  classes,  possess 
just  now  complete  clear-headedness  on  this  question? 
Are  we  not  much  more  prone  to  mention  that  a 
sovereign  is  only  ten  shillings  when  our  income  is 
being  discussed  than  when  it  is  a  matter  of  the  wages 
we  pay  ?  Again,  mere  muscular  strength  and 
physical  fitness  were  forced  by  the  war  into  a  prom- 
inence of  value  that  does  not  belong  with  civiliza- 
tion. The  yokel,  so  lately  and  loudly  appealed  to  as 
his  country's  saviour,  should  be  forgiven  just  now  if 
he  slightly  over-estimates  his  worth.  The  labourer 
to-day  intends,  certainly,  to  work  much  shorter 
hours  than  his  fathers  worked.  But  it  is  not  at  all 
necessarily  part  of  his  thought  that  output  shall  be 
less.  On  the  contrary,  he,  unlike  his  forefathers  in 
Napoleonic  days,  wants  more  machinery  and  more, 
only  in  service  of  common  needs  rather  than  in 
luxury-making.  Machines,  a  labourer  said  to  me 
lately,  will  presently  be  running  every  hour  of  the 
twenty-four,  but  the  operatives  directing  the 
machines  will  be  in  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  He 
may  be  right  or  he  may  be  wrong  in  his  prediction. 
But  it  is  well,  at  least,  to  hear  what  he  is  actually 
saying.  For  he  is  convinced  noW,  past  any  gain- 
saying, that  if  half  the  brains  put  forth  by  the  com- 
fortable classes  during  the  war  were  at  the  service 
of  the  State  in  peace  time,  the  problem  of  poverty, 
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as  we  know  it  to-day,  would  be  surmounted.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  one  class  hearing  what 
another  class  is  saying  in  a  small  country  town  or 
village  is  the  want  of  debating  places  or  the  custom 
of  open  debate.  Of  dehght  in  discussion  and  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  such  as  is  the  breath  of  a  French 
village,  there  has  been  none  in  rural  England  except 
in  the  few  great  country  houses.  There  it  may  be 
enjoyed  certainly,  but  there  it  is  conducted  by  those 
front-rank  cosmopolitan  persons  I  spoke  of  earlier — 
persons  practising  in  their  months  in  the  country 
mental  habits  of  their  London  lives.  For  the  work- 
ing man  and  woman  of  middle-age  in  the  country 
considerable  interchange  in  thought  is  just  now  being 
provided  by  the  Village  Hall  and  the  Village  Women's 
Institute  movements.  But  for  the  youth  and  the 
girls  the  new  Hfe  has  yet  to  arise ;  and  it  can  arise 
through  some  form  of  education  only ;  for  the 
problem  with  the  adolescents  is  not  how  to  set  up  a 
pooHng  of  ideas  but  how  to  awake  a  mind-life  at  all. 
During  the  war,  high  wages,  giving  village  children 
independence  of  authority,  came  to  them  before 
they  had  learned  any  self-control  (at  the  age  when 
children  of  our  classes  are  entering  their  boarding- 
schools),  and  the  result  is  a  real  increase  in  grossness 
of  behaviour.  Counteracting  this  must  be  a  lengthy 
process ;  for  nothing  less  than  creation  of  a  new 
mind  is  needed.     To  the  Commission  on  Adult 
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Education  I  would  commend  the  idea  that  Univer- 
sity Settlements  of  some  kind  are  more  required 
nowadays  in  the  remoter  rural  districts  than  they 
are  in  towns.  Also,  the  Anglican  Church,  complain- 
ing as  it  does  of  difficulty  in  maintenance  of  separated 
vicarages,  might  well  consider  now  the  substituting 
of  regional  clergy  houses  in  every  ten  miles  or  so  of 
countryside  area. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  country  labouring 
people's    manners   in    the   last   thirty   years    have 
degenerated  badly.    The  first  question  in  this  matter 
is  what  exactly  do  we  mean  by  the  word  manners  ? 
With  regard  to  the  labourer's  conventional  bearing 
towards  his  social  superiors  we  are  in  a  period  of 
reaction  undoubtedly.    Yet,  surely,  while  the  work- 
man's manners  to  his  masters  have  been  spoiHng, 
towards  his  equals  and  his  dependents  they  have 
mended  astonishingly.    Within  most  of  our  memo- 
ries must  lie  the  time  when  curtseys  to  us  all  went 
hand  in  hand  with  ceaseless  worrying  of  the  village 
idiot  and  baiting  of  every  bird  and  beast  within 
range.    Watching  the  working  people  and  the  con- 
ductors  and  drivers   of  our  country   motor-buses 
to-day  you  will  witness  beautiful  consideration  for 
the  infirm  and  the  much- encumbered.      Because 
"  former  things  "  are  being  done  away  with  con- 
sciously, a  certain  class-feeling  is  present,  in  that 
the  Working-woman  carrying  a  baby  or  otherwise 
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weighted  will  be  given  slight  precedence  of  the 
obviously  richer,  luggage-carrying  passenger.  Partly 
this  is  natural  reaction  from  the  earlier,  exacted, 
subservience,  and  partly  it  is  grounded  in  the  feeling 
that  well-dressed  persons,  in  these  days  of  unemploy- 
ment, should  be  paying  for  attendance.  Personally, 
I  should  find  it  difficult  to  express  at  all  adequately 
my  admiration  for  the  bearing  of  most  adults  of  the 
agricultural  labouring  class  within  their  own  circles 
to-day.  So  much  patience  and  toleration — often 
even  gracious  gentleness — are  being  shown.  Lately 
I  was  travelHng  from  the  Cotswolds  to  Oxford  by 
motor-omnibus  with  a  labouring  family  of  father, 
mother,  and  buxom  daughter  of,  say,  seventeen  and 
a  half.  The  father  was  not  at  all  old.  But  evidently 
he  had  lately  been  ill,  for  his  daughter  laughed  very 
much  at  jokes  of  her  own,  such  as  "  Dad's  fingers 
look  like  a  gentleman's  fingers,  don't  they  ?  "  yet  he 
was  able  to  walk  to  the  motor  and  to  sit  up  in  it  and 
talk  quite  normally.  He  must  have  been,  that  is,  in 
the  advanced  convalescent's  stage  which  we  all  find 
very  difficult  imaginatively  to  remember,  because  it 
carriesjno  obvious  signs.  Yet  when,  at  a  wayside 
stop,  this  family  dismounted,  the  rather  bedecked 
and  rather  boisterous  maiden  quietly  took  from  her 
father's  arm  the  heavy  overcoat  he  was  carrying — 
took  it  with  that  silent  proprietorship  in  assuming 
real  burdens  which  every  gentlewoman  knows  as 
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perfection  in  her  men's  manners.  The  girl  did  not 
relish  the  overcoat's  appearance  against  her  dress,  I 
am  sure.  Yet,  because  she  was  the  strongest  of  the 
trio,  she  took  over  the  burden,  uncommenting, 
though  she  would  be  quite  well  acquainted  with 
the  "  rule  "  that  men  and  not  women  carried  things 
out-of-doors.  She  knew  most  things  of  an  obvious 
kind,  that  young  lady.  The  point,  the  chief  point 
perhaps,  oi  my  story  of  this  Httle  incident  is  that  the 
mother  never  came  into  the  carrying,  the  question 
of  carrying,  at  all.  The  girl  assumed  the  burden  in 
solicitude  and  affection  merely — the  attitude  fur- 
thest removed  from  any  subservience  of  her  sex. 
Labourers'  children,  and  the  girls  in  their  teens 
particularly,  do  not  do  things  because  they  are  told 
to  do  them  nowadays. 

Meanwhile,  fogginess  of  mind  is  not  pecuHar  to 
the  labourer's  mentaUty.  I  shall  not  readily  forget 
a  discussion  between  persons,  almost  all  of  them  pro- 
fessional economists,  at  which  I  was  present  lately. 
The  speakers  there,  in  their  segmented  contradic- 
tions of  each  other,  appeared  unaware  of  the  midway 
condition  of  EngHsh  rural  life  to-day  between 
ancient  localism  and  modern  nationahsm.  Up  to 
this  war,  in  country  districts,  excepting  those  in 
proximity  to  large  manufacturing  towns,  the  price  of 
labour  depended  still  upon  the  course  taken  by  local 
history — old  costs  of  material  and  usage  and  custom. 
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But,  for  good  and  tor  evil,  the  propertied  classes,  in 
recruiting  the  bulk  of  peasants  for  the  war  of  1914, 
wiped  out  for  ever  those  ancient  historico-geogra- 
phical  boundaries.  It  is  quite  futile,  therefore,  for 
us  to  try  now  to  revert  to  those  boundaries  senti- 
mentally or  in  certain  respects  that  may  suit  our 
own  pockets.  We  do  better  to  remind  ourselves  of 
Words  Sir  Edward  Grey  Wrote  in  his  Despatch  to 
Vienna,  of  July  23rd,  1914:  "  If,  as  many  as  four 
great  powers  of  Europe  were  engaged  in  war,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  mean  a  state  of  things 
Worse  than  that  of  1848,  and  irrespective  of  zvho 
were  victors  in  the  war  many  things  might  he  com- 
pletely swept  away.^"*  Much  of  the  order  of  social 
life  which  obtained  before  the  war  has  been  "  com- 
pletely swept  away,"  and  the  sooner  the  well-to-do 
classes  come  to  some  sort  of  working  agreement  as  to 
which  things  are  finished  with  and  irrecoverable,  the 
sooner  they  may  get  on  to  the  real  task  of  saving 
culture  from  destruction.  Civilization  rendered 
powerless  by  factions  has  been  always  the  barbarian's 
opportunity  ;  and  the  longer  the  upper  classes  cavil 
in  mere  obstinacy  at  inevitable  degrees  of  change 
the  more  effective  must  become  the  anarchist's 
representation  to  the  masses  that  possession  of 
private  property  has  diseased  incurably  the  posses- 
sors' minds.  We  have,  for  instance,  heard  much 
lately  of  debits  in  the  accounts  of  the  greatest  landed 
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estates.  But,  so  far,  those  balance  sheets  have  not 
been  presented  in  terms  of  modern  business  exacti- 
tude. The  sum  laid  out  yearly  and  not  actually 
recouped  from  the  estate  has  often  been  entered  as 
"  loss  "  without  any  deduction  for  the  multitudinous 
persons — owners,  servants,  guests — fed  and  lodged 
in  the  great  country  house. 

Enlightenment,  if  We  really  wish  for  enlighten- 
ment, I  am  sure  is  to  be  found  in  study  of  the  like- 
nesses and  differences  between  our  predicaments  nov^ 
and  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Sorry  enough 
likenesses  exist.  In  1822  a  farmer  said  to  Cobbett: 
"  What  v^e  v^ant  is  another  war."  In  1922  some 
farmers  and  merchants  are  still  saying  that  in  spirit. 
But  they  are  obliged  now  to  say  it  beneath  their 
breath.  They  dare  not  voice  such  f  eehngs  at  this  date 
any  more  than  the  present-day  militarist  candidate  for 
ParHament  dares  refuse  his  presence  at  meetings  in 
support  of  the  League  of  Nations.  EngHsh  pubHc  opin- 
ion to-day  demands  at  least  verbal  assent  to  a  certain 
class  of  ideas.  CoaHtionist  poHticians,  to  please  the 
farmers,  destroyed  the  rural  Wages  Boards.  In  doing 
that  they  threw  themselves  against  an  indestructible 
force — against  the  Time  Spirit.  Directly  the  facts 
of  this  contest  become  known  to  the  nation  these 
near-sighted  poHticians  will  find  the  industrial  areas, 
where  Trade  Boards  are  part  of  modern  Hfe,  arrayed 
solidly  against  them.    But  meanwhile,  as  I  set  out  at 
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length  in  my  opening  chapter,  direct  constitutional 
progress  for  the  rural  labourer  is  arrested  by  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Agricultural  Wages  Boards,  and 
the  consequences  of  this  arrest  are  singularly 
mischievous.  Yet,  against  such  weighted  odds,  the 
Adult  School  Union,  and  above  all  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association,  continue  in  many  villages 
their  quiet  effectiveness,  while  certain  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  Arts  League  of  Service,  beyond  those  I 
enumerated  in  the  last  chapter,  have  come  into  being. 
For  two  years  now  women  Justices  have  been  sitting 
on  County  Benches  (though  at  the  time  I  am  writing 
in  my  own  county  of  Oxfordshire  for  instance,  only 
two  have  as  yet  been  appointed),  and  the  importance 
of  this  development  can  hardly  be  estimated  by 
townsfolk  who  are  able  to  take  for  granted  either  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrate's  wide  knowledge  and  saga- 
cit}%  or  the  presence  of  women  and  men  Probation 
Officers  in  the  police  courts.  There  is,  also,  a  con- 
siderable movement  towards  a  revival  of  Home 
Industries  in  village  life.  In  regard  to  this,  those 
who  have  Watched  Home  Industries  conjoined  with 
agricultural  labour  in  Switzerland  or  Germany,  will 
wish  to  move  cautiously.  More  cash  is  required  in 
cottage  homes  certainly,  but  even  more  necessary  is 
mental  stimulus  and  some  daylight  hours  of  freedom 
from  economic  obligations.  Largely  because  his 
wage- earning  day  has  been  too  long,  the  agricultural 
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labourer  now  often  renders  his  employer  only  a  poor 
and  pottering  day's  work.  The  way  to  repair  the 
labourer's  inefficiency  is  to  give  him  some  recreative 
leisure  as  well  as  better  housing  and  food.  Even 
allotments,  excellent  as  they  are  in  a  number  of 
Ways,  have  had  the  disadvantage  of  making  the 
agricultural  labourer's  day,  at  the  same  sort  of  work, 
too  long.  Women's  industries,  such  as  gloving  and 
Weaving,  are  a  shghtly  different  matter ;  yet  in 
respect  to  them  caution  is  needed  lest  the  effect  of 
such  augmentation  of  family  income  be  to  keep  down 
the  agricultural  Wage.  For  the  problem  We  have  to 
solve  in  regard  to  the  rural  districts  of  England  is 
how  quickly  to  adopt  some  form  of  organization  of 
agricultural  production  which  shall  offer  the  labourers 
in  it  economic  possibiHties  of  a  life  which  they  feel 
to  equal  in  interest  the  life  of  workers  in  urban  and 
semi-urban  areas.  To  make  the  labourer  zvant  to 
stay  in  the  rural  districts,  where  you  and  I  Want  him 
to  stay,  that  is  the  problem.  Nothing  less  than 
solution  of  that  will  serve. 

No  one  as  yet  can  predict  by  which  path  the 
solution  will  arrive.  All  that  this  little  book  con- 
tracted to  do  Was  to  set  forth  the  present  problem. 
None  the  less  to  any  who  wish  to  scan  the  signs  I 
Would  point  out  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  1920,  Mr. 
Henry  Wolff  could  Write  lamenting  the  complete 
neglect  of  the  study  of  agriculture  at  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge,  noW,  in  1922,  the  new  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  Oxford  teems  with  the  sons  of  owners  of 
landed  estates.  What  farmers,  as  a  class,  have  refused 
to  do — to  put  themselves  to  school  on  this  subject — 
landowners  are  doing.  The  intensive  culture  of  such 
countries  as  Denmark,  though  it  is  excellent  that 
English  minds  should  have  been  directed  to  con- 
sideration of  that,  is  not  really  fitted  to  our  soil. 
NationaHzation  of  land  is  a  most  arguable  project. 
What  is  against  it  is  that  it  is  too  arguable  ;  the  idea 
is  not  "  English  " — does  not  grow  out  of  the  past. 
And  these  essays  will  have  missed  their  mark  if  that 
does  not  appear  to  the  reader  as  a  cogent  objection. 
For  what  is  beneath  all  I  have  Written  her'e  is  con- 
viction that  the  present  moment's  task  is  to  achieve 
internationalism  (thrust  upon  Europe  too  swiftly 
by  the  War  of  191 4- 19)  without  destruction  of 
national  characteristics.  It  is  possible,  I  beUeve, 
that  remedy  for  our  present  rural  distresses  may  be 
coming,  in  truly  quiet  EngHsh  fashion,  in  a  movement 
towards  farming  co-operatively  with  their  labourers 
from  the  young  landlords  themselves. 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

Some  reviewer,  before  embarking  on  customary  phrases 
of  kindliness  towards  this  little  book,  may  remark  that 
it  should  have  an  index.  But  an  index  would  suggest 
that  the  text  treated  fully  some  at  least  of  the  indexed 
subjects — ^that  all  that  was  important,  or  even  all  that  the 
author  knows  of  what  is  important,  was  given.  Such 
is  not  the  fact.  What  was  asked  of  me  here,  and  what 
these  pages  set  out  to  supply,  are  Seven  Essays,  loosely 
connected,  aiming  not  at  exhaustive  treatment  but  at 
synthesis  of  facts  and  a  consequent  stimulating  of  interest 
in  readers  who  are  not  experts. 

M.  S.  G. 
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